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TERMS—THRER DOLLARS 


IN ADVANCE—TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY-CENTS. 


— 


Lord John Russell and the Italian 

Refugees. | 
” ‘We have on a former occasion called at- 
tention to the inhuman treatment to which 
the Roman patriots were subjected when, 
flying for their lives after the fall of their 
colintry, they sought a refuge at Malta, 
which is under the English government, 
and were forbidden to land by the governor, 
More O’Ferrall, although in a state of 
deplorable suffering. This O’Ferrall is a 
Papist, who on a former occasion cordially 
received a whole troop of exiled Jesuit 
priests. His cruelty to the Romans, whose 


offence in his eyes was that they had fought 


against the Pope, excited a strong feeling 
of disgust in the British public, and his re- 
calland disgrace were confidently predicted. 
Instead of this, Lord Russell, the Prime 
Minister, has fully jastified his conduct! 
In referring to this extraordinary measure, 
the Edinburgh Witness thus indignantly 
expresses itself : 

We adverted in our paper recently to the 
éxtraordinaty and most reprehensible con- 
duct of Mr. More O’Ferraill, touching the 
Italian refugees. When we penned the ob- 
sérvations in question, we believed that the 
government had intimated its decided disap- 
probation of the of Mr. O’Ferrall, by 


tendering 4 jepeiasanl vs that gentleman. We | 


therefore confined our rémarks to the Go- 
vernor of Malta, believing that with him 
rested the entire responsibility and guilt of 
the transaction. Since then, unfortunately, 
Mr. O’Ferrall has' found others who are 
willing to share with him the immense odium 
attaching to,his deed, Our readers will pe- 
ruse with feelings of astonishment and in- 
dignation the letter of Lord Joha Russell, in 
our columns of to-day, in which he an- 


nounces his unqualified approbation of the | 


conduct of the Governor of Malta, and re- 
flects, ina way which, we take leave to say, 
does little credit to the Prime Minister of 
England, on the men whose orderly and 
peaceful behaviour as citizens of Rome was 
the subject of deserved commendation— 
whose patriotic struggle for the independ- 
ence of their country received the sympa- 
thy and called forth the admiration of every 
friend of liberty in Europe—and whose 
mournful fate has been deplored and com- 
thiserated by all. The step Lord John Rus- 
sell has seen meet to take does not by any 
means diminish the importance of this af- 
| 

~The ‘atrocity of the Governor of Malta 
has nothing to palliate it. Mr. More O’Fer- 
rall, as we have already intimated, is a Ro- 
man Catholic, and he tras abused the author- 
ity with which he was invested, by turning 


it to Spi purposes. He has not culy 
degraded himself—he has di | his 
country, by driving away those who had 


east themselyes upon the world-renowned 
honour of Britain, to seek a more hospi 
re, ey. it,.or to per- 
ish amid the waves, ‘The fact is incontro- 
vertible, that these men were denied an 
asylum imply because they had borne arms 
against the Pope; for the excuse put forth 
by Mr. O’Ferrall, namely, that these refu- 
ees, who had come unarmed, and had 
Frought nothing to his shores but wasted 
frames and broken hearts, would excite an 
insurrection in Malta, and upset the Gov- 
ernment of the island, is too wretched and 
pitiable to deserve a serious answer. Sim- 
ly because they were the enemies of the 
Proasy. were they denied an asylum in 
Malta. For this, and no other reason, does 
the flag of Britain, which has been wont to 
afford protection to the oppressed of all na- 
tions, cast them out. When Louis Philippe 
and Metternich fled from the fury of the 
revolutionary tempest, and sought refuge on 
our shores, how were they treated? When 
the Jesuits—those plotters against the peace 
and liberties of every country where they 
have resided, and whom the Duke of Parma 
is at this moment banishing from his domin- 
ions—when these men, we say, were ex- 
pelled from Naples, did not the very man 
who denied refuge to the Italian refugees, 
bid them welcome? Why, verily, we may 
write upon the gates of Malta, “ Whoever 
you are, and from whatever country you 
come, if you are a Jesuit, or a conspirator, 
OF @ spy, you are welcome here; but if you 
are the enemy of the Pope, Malta has no 
asylum for you.” The spirit discovered 
by Mr. O’Ferrall is the identical spirit of 
the men who in former times consigned to 
the flames whole towns and villages of here- 
ties, and took horrid delight in torturing men 
and women who would not renounce their 
faith. It is the same spirit of fierce malig- 
nity and unrelenting and unnatural barbarity 
that Mr. More O’Ferrall has displayed. 
But the most serious part of the matter 

is, that the Prime Minister of England has 
indorsed the act. ‘The deed of a petty go- 
_ vernor now assumes a national importance, 
becomes, in fact, the deed of the British Go- 
vernment. It is, in fact, a national condem- 
nation of the Roman struggle, and a tacit 
vindication of the French intervention. It 
will be highly applauded by the Czar, and 
will give unbounded delight to the court of 
Gaeta. But we submit, that if we are to 
take the side of the Absolutists on the Con- 
tinent, we ought to do it openly, and not in 
the mean; cowardly way of Mr. O’F errall, 
s0 much applauded by Lord John Russell. 
Let us draw the sword against the revolu- 
tion, like France: we will then know what 
we are about, and be saved the ineffable dis- 
grace of doing the dirty work of despots in 
the sneaking way in which the Governor of 
Malta does it, by casting out wretched 
crowds of calamity-stricken exiles. But 
what does the country say to this? Is it 
content to sanction this flagrant prostitution 
of its flag to the Pope’s service? Is it will- 
ing, like Lord John Russell, to truckle at this 
hour to the Czarand the Pope? The mat- 
ter plainly cafinot rest where it: is, unless 
Wwe aré' willing to take our pls e beside 
‘France, as in point of infamy, re- 
fusing an asylum to those whom she drives 
into exile. | 
"Baptismal Regeneration. 

_ It is stated that certain Tractarians have it 
in contemplation to institute proceedings 

ainst the Archbishop of Y ork, for what they 

allege to be the heretical sentiments contained 
in his last charge on this subject of the spirit- 
ual regeneration of infants in baptism. We 
have heard that at one time they thought of 
proceeding at once against his Grace, but 
afterwards resolved to defer matters till Sir 
H, J..Fust’s judgment was confirmed (as 
they hope it will 4: by the Judicial Com- 
of the Privy Council.—LZondon Re- 
cord. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Memoir of Rev. Dr. Stark. 


The Rev. Andrew Stark, LL.D., pastor 
of the Associate Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner of Grand and Mercer streets, New York, 
died at Denny-lodnhead, Stirlingshire, Scot- 
land, on the 18th of September, 1849, in 
the fifty-ninth year of his age, and the thir- 
ty-first of his ministry. In this event his 
family and congregation, and the religious 
body of which he was a most active and 
efficient member, are called to mourn a loss 
not easy to be supplied. 

Dr, Stark was a native of Scotland, and a 


graduate of the University of Glasgow. He 


studied theology at Edinburgh, in the Semi- 
nary of the Associate Church, then under 


the care of the Rev. Professor Paxton. His 


literary attainments were solid, accurate, 
and extensive; but the energies of his mind 
were directed chiefly to the study of tlie- 
ology and its kindred subjects, in all of 
which he was thoroughly versed. 
Naturally of an acute and discriminating 
mind, and having enjoyed favourable oppor- 
tunities of observation, he had an extensive 
acquaintance with men and things, a tho- 


rough knowledge of human nature, and was 


a shrewd observer of human character. 
These qualifications rendered him a pleas- 
ing and profitable companion, and were 
rendered subsérvient to the great work to 
which his life was devoted, and which he 
considered pdramount to all others—the 
work of the gospel ministry. 

The great doctrines of the Reformation, 
as maintained by the Church of Scotland in 
her purest times, and by the Associate 
Church in Scotland and America, had in 
him a conscientious and efficient support. 
Few men of the present day were more 
intimately acquainted with the history o 
the sects and opinions of the Reformation 
Churches, or could more clearly unravel the 
intricate operations and causes which were 


seen by most men only in their results. 


Dr. Stark was licensed to preach the gos- 
pel in the year 1818, and was soon after- 
wards settled as pastor of the Associate 
congregation of South Shields by the Pres- 
bytery of Newcastle. This charge he re- 
signed after a short time, and emigrated to 
the United States in the year 1821. The 
Associate Presbyterian congregation of Nas- 
sau street, New York, had then been for 
some years vacant, but after enjoying the 
ministerial services of Mr. Stark for a short 
time, they gave him a call to be their pastor, 
and he was installed by the Associate Pres- 


| bytery of Cambridge, on the 17th May, 


1822, in which charge he continued till his 
death—a period of more than twenty-seven 
years. 

The connection of Dr. Stark with that 
éongregation has been uncommonly happy. 
Though as the natural result of repeated 
unsuccessful attempts to obtain a settlement, 
they had become in some measure disunited ; 
yet unanimous in their choice of him, they 
continued under his ministry through many 
trials and ‘changes, a united and happy peo- 
ple.’ He was faithful and diligent in his 


labours. and public ministrations ; | 


took a deep interest in the temporal, as 
well as spiritual welfare of his people, and 
to the last enjoyed in a degree seldom at- 
tained, the full confidence of an affectionate 
and dévoted congregation. 

According to the custom of the Associate 
Churches, Dr. Stark’s usual public exercises 
on the Sabbath, consisted of an expository 
lecture and a sermon. For both, it was his 
practice to make thorough preparation, His 
views of divine truth were remarkably clear, 
and his discourses solid, judicious, plain, 
instructive, and practical—always abound- 
ing in rich exhibitions of gospel truth. As 
an expository lecturer, Dr. Stark had few 
equals. His intimate knowledge of the 
original languages, and extensive acquaint- 
ance with biblical literature and criticism, 
with his clear, logical, and precise habits of 
thought, gnabled him to render this part of 
his services peculiarly interesting and in- 
structive. In his manner he was earnest, 
serious, and impressive; and though with- 
out pretensions to more than ordinary pow- 
ers of oratory, his people were always in- 
terested, pleased, and edified. He was “a 
workman that needed not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing to every one their portion 
in due season.”’ 

In private life Dr. Stark was remarkably 
correct and exemplary. ‘Though naturally 
sedate and retiring, in the social circle he 
was cheerful; his conversation was often 
animated, and always profitable. He was 
of ardent but unobtrusive piety, faithful and 
diligent in training up his children in “ the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” His 
daily practice, at family worship, morning 
and evening, was to read with his children 
not a chapter only, but a large portion of 
the Scriptures, so that by repeated perusal 
in course, their minds could not fail to be- 
come familiar with their truths. 

In his mtercourse with the world, he was 
a man of strict integrity and honour; in all 
business transactions scrupulously punctual 
and exact. Frugal in his habits, and bless- 
ed with the means of doing good, he was 
liberal and judicious in extending relief to 
the poor; and many still live as witnesses 
of his readiness to assist them in the hour 
of their necessity. Deceit, chicanery, and 
oppression in civil, and especially in eccle- 
siastical matters, were the objects of his ab- 
horrence ; and tlfe fearlessness and severity 
with which he sometimes exposed schemes 
of iniquity, not unfrequently brought on him 
the opposition of such as were either prin- 
cipals or abettors in such unhallowed de- 
signs. 

Though of a slender form, and sometimes 
in delicate health, he was never long pre- 
vented by sickness from active duty. But 
in the spring of the present year, he felt 
himself so unwell as to be unable to con- 
tinue his labours, and offered to his people 
to resign his charge. ‘This, however, they 
were unwilling he should do, but generous- 
ly requested him to intermit his labours for 
six months, and at their own expense en- 
gaged another to supply his place. As the 
effect of relaxation and travelling, his health 
was much improved, and it was hoped that 
a voyage to Europe, which had proved ben- 
eficial before, would soon restore him to 
health and usefulness. This expectation 
was not realized. ‘The voyage was with- 
out its former beneficial effects; he caught 
a severe cold on his way to Edinburgh, and 
this with his previous illness, greatly re- 
duced his strength. He was able, however, 
to reach Denny-loanhead, the residence of 
his relative, the Rev. Dr. James Stark, in 
whose family, during his sickness, which 
continued nearly six weeks, he received 
every attention which affection could bestow, 
or his situation require. To the last, hopes 
Were entertained of his recovery. On the 
day on which he died, he was thought to be 
convalescent. He breakfasted with the 


family, and afterwards rode out, by which 
he thought himself much refreshed. After 
partaking of some slight refreshment towards 
evening, he fell into what appeared to be a 
refreshing slumber, from which he never 
awoke, and about eight o’clock in the even- 
ing he expired. 

uring his sickness, writes Dr. Stark, he 
hoe great peace and quietness of mind. 
never saw, says he, “a person pass from 
this world so quietly, without the slightest 
struggle. The bed clothes were not disturbed 
at all, and he appeared asif in a quiet slum- 
ber.”’ * Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


CHURCH DEDICATION. 


On Sunday, the 23d of September, 1849, 
the Presbyterian Church at Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, dedicated a house to the 
worship of the ‘Triune Jehovah, Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost. The building dedicated 
has been erected by the members of 
the Presbyterian Church within the bounds 
of Orange Presbytery. ‘They were assisted 
by afew friends in other parts of North Ca- 
rolina, and by some in New York, to whom 
similar enterprises throughout our country 
are also greatly indebted. ‘The design of 
the building is the product of the taste of 
Alexander J. Davis, Architect, of New 
York city. Its front is Grecian; (a Pres- 
byterian congregation is out of place in a 
Gothic building;) the exterior: is remark- 
able for symmetry, simplicity, and severity. 
The interior exhibits a ceiling in the old 
English style, by which all the frame work 
of the roof is exposed to view. This plan 
adorns the room by giving to it its utmost 
height; it secures pure air for the audience, 
and while it softens the voice of the speaker, 
defends it from the confusion of various and 
sudden echoes. 

Chapel Hill is the seat of the University 
of North Carolina. Although it contains 
only five hundred inhabitants, a Church has 
been built there to provide a suitable place 
wherein, at times not already appropriated, 
the Presbyterian students of the University 
might hear the word of God expounded ac- 
cording to the principles learned from the 
lips of their parents. ‘The members of the 
Church at Chapel Hill take this opportuni- 
ty of returning their thanks to those breth- 
ren from whose liberality they now enjoy 
very precious privileges, ‘The communion 
services at the dedication were conducted 
by the Rev. Drury Lacy, of Raleigh; the 
dedicating prayer was offered by the Rev. 
John A. Gretter, of Greensboro, North Ca- 
rolina, Mr. Gretter preached at the same 
time from Haggai ii. 9: “The glory of this 
latter house shall be greater than that of the 
former, saith the Lord of hosts; and in this 
place will I give peace, saith the Lord of 
hosts.” After a full explanation of the 
circumstances in which this promise was 
declared, the preacher remarked, that to fill 
any house, erected to the honour of God, 
with glory in his eyes, two things were ne- 


cessary: 

I. That the gospel should be preached 
therein in purity and simplicity. i 

II. That it should be preached with the 
Holy Ghost sent down from heaven. 

To render any house of worship now 
glorious in the eyes of God, the gospel of 
the Son of God must be faithfully preached 
init. ‘This is the mirror in which God 
displays his image. It must be clearly and 
fully held up to the view—unobscured by the 
traditions of men and untarnished by their 
philosophical speculations. It reflects the 
glory of God most brightly and perfectly 
in its naked simplicity. Wherever its es- 
sential truths are declared will be found, 1. 
The incarnation of the Son of God, in the 
person of Jesus of Nazareth, or the mani- 
festation of God in human nature. 2. That 
the Son of God not only assumed our na- 
ture, but in so doing assumed our relation to 
the law of God, and all the obligations 
growing out of that relation. 3. That the 
satisfaction rendered to the law in the per- 
son of Jesus, as our surety, is full and com- 
plete, and eternal. 4. That the gospel 
makes an offer of mercy to all to whom it 
comes. 6, That while the gospel make an 
offer of pardon and life, it gives assurance 
of both to every one that believes. 

The gospel, as an outward exhibition of 
the glory of God calculated to give peace to 
man is in itself perfect, and were there no 
hindrances on the part of man to the dis- 
cernment of this glory, all that would be 
necessary would be its presentation to him. 
But it is further necessary that the gospel 
of Jesus be preached with tie Holy Ghost 
sent down from heaven. It te so preached 
when the eyes of men are opened to see its 
beauty; when it comes to the heart charged 
with a superhuman energy, forces an en- 
trance, and secures a residence; and when 
the house where it is preached is a house 
of prayer. ‘ How often is our worship 
marred by a prayerless, indifferent spirit! 
How often are our minds full of the world 
and its concerns, when we are in the house 
of prayer! Is it surprising under such cir- 
cumstances that we do not see the power 
and glory of God in the sanctuary as many 
have seen it? If there were more prayer 
there would be a clearer and fuller exhibi- 
tion of the gospel made to us. If our hear- 
ing were mingled with frequent and ardent 
ejaculations to heaven, God would own his 
word and make it efficacious.” * * * * 
“We meet here to-day by agreement for a 
specific purpose, which both on account of 
its importance and novelty to many of us, 
demands our special attention. We appear 
in this place, and at this time as a Christian 
and as a Presbyterian congregation, solemn- 
ly to dedicate this house as a free-will offer- 
ing of our hands to the worship of the one 
living and true God, existing in three per- 
sons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. And 
in order that we ourselves may proceed 
with a clear understanding of what we are 
about to do, and that others may perceive 
what we mean by such an act, it may not 
be unnecessary to premise a few things by 
way of explanation. In the first place we 
do not suppose that by the act of dedication 
any degree of holiness is infused into these 
walls, or any thing embraced within them, 
or that God, in his gracious acceptance of 
our offering, thereby pledges himself to be 
here at all times and under all circum- 
stances. No house, however splendid—no 
place, however hallowed to us by associa- 
tions, is thus rendered holy. The temple 
of Solomon, itis true, was holy in this 
sense because God ever manifested his visi- 
ble presence by the Sheckina behind the 
veil, But he,does not now so manifest 
himself any where. We live under a dif- 
ferent dispensation—the dispensation of the 
Spirit. God has now no material temple. 
The house in which he dwells on earth is a 
spiritual house, It is built on the founda- 


— 


‘Bible, 


tion of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 


Christ himself being the chief corner-stone, | 


in whom all the building fitly framed to- 
gether groweth into a holy temple in the 
Lord; in whom ye also are builded together 
for an habitation of God through the Spirit. 
Coming by faith to Jesus as unto a living 
stone disallowed indeed of men, but chosen 
of God and precious, ye also as lively stones 
are built up a spiritual house, an holy priest- 
hgod to offer up spiritual sacrifices accepta- 
ble to God by Jesus Christ. God has 
placed Christ as a son over his own house; 
whose house are we, if we hold fast the 
confidence and the rejoicing of the hope 
firm unto the end. We repeat it, we do not 
believe that by dedicating this house to God 
the place will impart holiness to us, or to 
any thing we do. We utterly disclaim any 
such views. The holiness which this 
house possesses, must be in us because of 
God’s Spirit dwelling in our hearts. And 
when we adiediie: leds in his name, be- 
cause of our presence, for such a purpose, 
then it will be holy. It is the assemblin 

of ourselves together in his name that wil 


render it holy. ‘Then Jesus himself will be | 


present in accordance with that promise, 
‘Wherever two or three are assembled in 
my name, there I am in the midst of them !’ 
All depends upon our frame, our spirit, our 
relation to God. If we come here as the 
disciples of Jesus to render worship to him; 
then, and as often as we do this, this place shall 
be holy. It shall be as the ground on which 
Moses stood when he saw the bush burning 
with fire; and then it becomes us to take 
off our shoes from our feet, for the great 
God is in the midst of us, and our God is @ 
consuming fire.”’ 

“The act of dedication on our part we 
regard as nothing more than a public ex- 
pression of our common agreement to re- 
serve this building as the place of our as- 
sembling together for religious worship, and 
of united-»prayer for God’s presence with us 
on such occasions, that we may be enabled 


to render unto him spiritual sacrifices ae 
It implies» 


ceptable through Jesus Christ. 
an intention on your part, my brethren, to do 
your utmost to sustain here the pure wor- 
ship of God in the preaching of the glorious 
gospel of his Son; to open this house for 
this purpose on all suitable occasions, and 
cheerfully to incur the trouble and expense 
necessary to the maintenance of this wor- 
ship, and to the preservation, decency, and 
order of this house. It further implies that’ 
when it is opened, you will be found within 
its walls, by your presence and countenance 
upholding the services here; that when 
present, by your united and fervent prayers; 
by your marked attention to the truth, re= 
ceiving the engrafted word with meekness, 
you will sustain the preaching of the gospel, 
desiring to see the beauty of the Lord your 
God in the ministrations of the sanctuary ; 
that at all other times nothing inconsistent 
with the worship of God; no system of 
error, no vain and trifling services shall be 


countenanced. It is the house set apart for 


your coming together to see the glory Of 
God in the preached gospel. Less than’ 
this it does not mean; and in this sense, 

with this understanding of what we are 

doing, I now, as your chosen organ, speak- 

ing on your behalf, do solemnly and pub- 

licly dedicate this house to the worship of 

the Triune God, Father, Son, and Holy 

Ghost.” 

The foregoing passages have been ex- 
tracted because they present a remarkably 
clear view of an intelligible doctrine.— 
Doubtless there are mysteries in the dispen- 
sation of the Spirit. But those only are 
mysteries which God has declared to be so. 
No man has any right to add to them, or to 
subtract from them. Now some bodies of 
Christians insist that their ministers can con- 
secrate a Church. The necessity which 
they feel for its consecration before they 
will worship in a building, the pertinacity 
with which they cling to this word as if it 
had no synonym, with the vagueness that 
obscures and the sentimentality that burdens 
their descriptions of its effects, show that 
they regard the work of a prelate in such 
cases as mysterious. The practical belief 
seems to be that he can infuse into the air 
and wall of a Church an influence which 
will exhale on the congregation, and enter- 
ing their souls by the absorption of the ap- 
propriate organs will sanctify them, or put 
them into a sanctifiable state. Against such 
mysteries we do firmly protest. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
Board of Publication—Colportage. 


Testimony from experience as to the ope- 
ration of the Colportage system. 


Two young candidates for the ministry 
who have been spending their summer’s va- 
cation as colporteurs of the Board, in making 
out the report of their labours, thus speak 
of the work, and its importance and results; 
they speak too from their own experience. 
They have been into destitute places. They 
have gone on foot from farm to farm, and 
have made their way to the hay-field and 
the barn, in search of those to whom they 
wished to do good. 

‘«‘Our labours,”’ say these brethren, “ were 
not confined to the Presbyterian portion of 
the community, but were extended to all 
others, whether in the house, the field, or by 
the way. We were in the habit of speaking 
to the traveller, as well as to the plough- 
boy, and have often circulated our books by 
this means. 

‘‘ During harvest we found it absolutely 
necessary to go to the hay-field and the barn, 
for the men were not often in the house, 

«The cordial reception we met with as 
representatives of your Board, and the readi- 
ness manifested by our people to facilitate 
our labours among themselves and others, 
convince us of the deep interest they take 
in this glorious enterprise. This work 
always suggests to us the language of the 
any shall run to and fro, and 
knowledge shall be increased.’ 

“ We have always felt interested in the 
prosperity of the Board, but never, until we 
entered the field as colporteurs, have we 
had any just conception as to the amount of 
good it is, by the blessing of God, calcula- 
ted to do. Your colporteurs necessarily 
come in contact with every grade of charac- 
ter, and their business affords a facility for 
entering into profitable conversation rarely 
to be met with. The sick-room they are 
often called to visit, and some of them can 
say, from sweet experience, it is good to 
point a soul to the cross of Christ. It is on 
such occasions that religion pre-eminently 
shines forth a living reality. 

«« In justice to the ministers through whose 
congregations we passed, we are bound to 
say that they received us with the utmost 
cordiality, and did every thing in their pow- 
er to facilitate our labours. ‘The Board has 
many friends in that region.”’ 


For the Presbyterian. 
GREAT DEFECTION, 
FROM THE GREAT DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICA- 
TION BY FAITH, : 


NO. III. 


“The faith which justifies us in the 
sight of God, includes in it repentance of 
sin, a new creature, a turning from ungodli- 
ness, a submission of the soul to the gospel 
of Christ. Accordingly, faith, repentance, 
regeneration, conversion, and even works 
themselves, are made the terms of our jus- 
tification and acceptance. ‘By works a 
man is justified, and not by faith only.’”— 
Dr. 08g Lathrop’s Sermons. 

faith is a form which holy love as- 
games, in peculiar circumstances ; and to- 
wards a certain incorporatin 
in itself that love which is the fulfilling of 
the law.” “ Faith alone justifies us, BE- 
cause it is holiness only, in the form o 
faith that has aught to do with a justify- 
ing righteousness.” —Christian Spectator 
for December, 1831. | 

“Inasmuch as gospel faith is a moral com- 
pliance with the law of God, and a fulfil- 
ment of the condition on which pardon is 
promised, the acquittal, or justification [in 
the sense of acquittal,] is immediate and 
complete. But in the more exact sense, 
justification can only be [can be only] ac- 
cording to the degree of holiness or sanc- 
tification attained by the subject ; and can 
only take place [can take place only | when 
the Christian shall be fully like Christ, 
seeing him as he is.”,-— New York Evange- 
list of March 13, 1845. 

_ “Faith is the yielding and committal of 
the whole will, and of the whole being, to 
‘Christ. This, and nothing but this, is evan- 
‘gelical faith. But this comprehends and 
‘tmplies the whole of present true obedience 
‘to Christ. ‘Tuts is THE REASON why faith 
is spoken of as the condition, and, as it were, 
‘the only condition of salvation.” —Finney’s 


 Theo., vol, 3, p. 84. 


~_ I repeat these quotations (substantially) 
‘as proposed, that your readers, Mr. Editor, 
miay be sure to notice them, and read them 
over often enough to get their full meaning. 
‘Such views, held up before us by men in 
the garb of Protestants, without the cowl, 
‘or any peculiar tonsure, are marvels, in their 
way, and such as may well hold our eyes 
‘im a prolonged gaze. And beside, I want 
every reader to have upon his mind a dis- 
_ tinct impression of them, as I refer him oc- 
| easionally, by way of contrast, to both the 
“testimony of God,’ and the opinions of 


‘men, gréat and good, of other times, whom | 


these very “justiciaries,” in common with 
all Protestants, profess to follow, in this par- 
ticular especially, and to glory in, as illus- 
| trious champions of the great truth, with the 
sfanding or falling of which “ stands or falls 
the Charch.” 
Lest some good reader, unsophisticate, 
and in happy ignorance of “the progress 
of theological science’’ since the Reforma- 
tion'and the Pentecost, should be suspicious, 
peither of unfairness in the copyist, or of 
some obliquity in his own vision, let me 
take occasion here to certify him, doubly, 
that the picture he beholds is actually veri- 
table and original—the archetype itself— 
no counterfeit, no caricature, no_ illusion. 
When we find a grave theological Quarterly 
saying to its readers, plainly, in just so many 
words and syllables, collocated in exactly 
this order, “Faith alone justifies us, BECAUSE 
it 18 HOLINESS ONLY, in the FORM OF FAITH, 
that has aught todo with a justifying right- 
eousness,’ there can be no illusion nor mis- 
take about it. We may doubt our senses, 
and rub our eyes, and read it again, and turn 
to the title to see whether it be really a Pro- 


testant publication that we have taken up; 


but when, with eyes clear, and spectacles 
on, one reads, on a fair page of the Christian 
Spectator, that perspicuous, unequivocal, 
unmistakable sentence, in itself perfect and 
independent, and part of an elaborate argu- 
ment of the same drift, he can neither be de- 
ceived as to its substantial reality, nor possi- 
bly misapprehend its import. He cannot 
doubg that the Christian Spectator actually 
teaches the doctrine that a mun is justified 
in the sight of God By HOLINESS ONLY ! 
Turn the sentence which way soever he 


may, he cannot torture it into any thing 


different from this: “J¢ ts HOLINESS ONLY 
that has any thing to do with a justifying 
righteousness.”’ It might be verified by 


} any number of quotations; but that would 


be, indeed, supererogation. 

The next of these authorities—(I pass 
the first without remark, because it contains 
a frank avowal, explicit and manly, without 
the least disguise, of the doctrine that sinners 
are justified in the sight of God By works, 
quoting James to prove it)—the next, I say, 
is scarcely less explicit; but as I have in- 
terpolated it somewhat, it may be well to 
substantiate this writer’s meaning by a sen- 
tence or two more. Faith in Christ (he 
says) is one form of representing that return 
to loyalty [or ‘“ moral compliance with the 
law’? | which God has made the condition 
of profiting by the death of Christ.”” ‘What 
we need is ‘faith that worketh by love.’ 
Not as we apprehend, a faith producing 
tlove, but a faith bused on love; to which 
love [ the fulfilling of the law | itis the prompt- 
ing cause, and in which it is the movin 
power. Such faith is essentially a sir 
exercise ; and only because it is so, do we 
suppose it efficacious.” The writer, I 
scarcely need to say, was speaking of faith 
particularly as it respects justification. His 
view, it will be perceived, differs from that 
of the Spectator in nothing but the words 
employed in expressing it. 

When we get along down to the “ Sys- 
tematic Theology,’’ (so called) in this curi- 
ous “progress of theological science,” we 
find ourselves ahead only as we anticipated, 
and are struck with nothing new but the air 
of assurance and effrontery with which*this 
same doctrine, “ produced,’ and of course 
somewhat attenuated and transparent, is 
flourished about our ears, and dictated to us. 
This is the style: “* Present evangelical faith 
implies a state of present sinfulness. Its 
existence in the heart must be inconsistent 
with present sin there. It is often spoken 
of in Scripture as tf tt were[!] the sole 
conditien of salvation, because, from its 
very nature, it implies every virtue. Pre- 

sent, full, and entire consecration of heart 
'and life to God and his service, is an un- 
alterable condition of present pardon of 
past sin, and of present. acceptance with 
God ; and the penitent soul remains justi- 
fied no longer than this full-hearted conse- 
cration continues. The doctrine of an 
imputed righteousness is founded on a most 
false and nonsensical assumption. ‘There 
is scarcely any question in theology that has 
been incumbered with more fiction, and 


technical mysticism, than that of justifica- 
ition. Hundreds of years since, when intel- 


lectual and moral science was a wilderness, 


an Assembly of Divines, as they are called, 


undertook to stereotype the theology of the 
Church, and to think for all future genera- 
tions—thus making themselves popes in per- 
petuum. ‘They assumed to create an im- 
mortal Pope, or rather to embalm their own 
creed,.and preserve it, as the Pope of all 
generations. ‘That the instrument framed 
by that Assembly should, in the nineteenth 
century, be recognized as the standard of an 
intelligent branch of the Church, is not only 
amazing, but, I must say, highly ridiculous. 
And it is as injurious and stultifying, as it is 
absurd and ridiculous. ‘A living dog is 
better than a dead lion;’ so a living Pope 
is better than a dead and stereotyped Con- 
fession of Faith, that holds all men to sub- 
scribe to its unalterable dogmas, and its 
unvarying term-o-nology. They seem to 
-have regarded the child of God as no longer 
under moral government, in such a sense as 
that sin was imputed to him. ‘They hold 
that all who believe, will certainly be saved; 
yet that their perseverance in holy obedi- 
ence to the end, is in no case a condition of 
final justification, but that this is condition- 
ated upon the first act of faith alone. They 
support their positions with quotations from 
Scripture about as much in point as is com- 
mon for them. When I read that Confes- 
sion of Faith, I am ashamed, not to say in- 
dignant, at the loose, and often ridiculous, 
manner in which its framers and abettors 
quote Scripture in support of some of its 
nonsensical positions. If, when once the 
soul has believed, it can no more come into 
condemnation, it can certainly no more be 
forgiven. It is altogether out of place, for 
one who has once believed, to ask for the 
pardon of sin. Jt ts a downright insult to 
God, and apostasy from Christ. All the 
prayers offered by the saints for the pardon 
of sins committed after their first act of faith, 


fot even excepting the Lord’s prayer, have 


all been wrong and impious, and a virtual 
denial of a fundamental truth of the gospel. 
Shame on a theory from which such conse- 
quences irresistibly follow!’ Vol. 3. 

Such arrogance (not to call it insolence,) 
was hardly, indeed, to have been antici- 
pated, from this new theology, progressive 
as it is, and sinless as it professes to be; and 
when we come to see what a bearing it 
assumes toward the great Apostle, contra- 
dicting him directly to his face, as it were, 
it is really astounding. Give room for the 
disputants to stand face to face, next week, 
Mr. Editor, and your readers shall have 
some specimens of its brazen effrontery—I 
think I might say, its impious arrogance. 

ConsTITUTIONAL PRESBYTERIAN. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


CHURCH EXTENSION. 
THE NEW ENTERPRISE AT TRENTON, N. J. 


Mr. Editor—As you are bringing the 
subject of Church Extension so prominently 
before your readers, (and no subject calls 
more loudly for discussion at present,) it 
may not be amiss to give a brief notice of 
the movement now in progress here, not 
only for the encouragement of those who 
are in need of such an enterprise, but for the 
direction of those who are casting about for 
the best plan of operations. 

The Third Church was organized here 
last May, by seventeen members, mostly 
from the First Church of this city. ‘The 
popular pastor of that church (the Rev. 
John Hall) gave his cordial assent to the 
secession, and has continued to aid and en- 
courage the movement in every possible 
manner—affording an example of high- 
toned magnanimity and disinterested zeal, 
such as is unhappily too seldom seen under 
similar circumstances. A hall was secured 
for the new organization in June, in which 
they commenced divine worship, and early 
in July the Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, of 
Burlington, was unanimously invited to take 
the charge of the church. ‘The call was im- 
mediately accepted, and as soon as the Bur- 
lington pulpit could be supplied, he entered 
on his new field of labour. The hall, which 
had been rented, being entirely too small for 
the crowded congregation, it was determined 
to commence a new church edifice at once. 
The following plan of subscription was 
adopted and put in circulation: 

1. The Trustees of the Third Church 
shall create a stock of ten thousand dollars, 
and shall issue certificates therefor to the 
subscribers in amounts equal to their sub- 
scriptions. Such certificates shall be nego- 


tiable, and redeemable at the pleasure of the 


Trustees, but shall not bear interest. 

2. ‘To provide the means of redeeming 
said certificates, (after reserving such free 
pews as the ‘Trustees may designate,) the 
whole of the remaining pews shall be each 
rated at a price, the aggregate of which shall 
make the sum of $10,000, at which price 
the Trustees shall be authorized to dispose 
of them (either to scrip-holders or others) 
and to receive in payment said scrip at par, 
or money; and the scrip thus received shall 
be cancelled, and the money shall be ex- 
clusively applied to the redemption of scrip 
which shall also be cancelled. 

To this subscription list ten individuals 
attached their names for $500 each; ten 
others for $250; ten for $150; and ten for 
$100. ‘The sum subscribed already amounts 
to eleven thousand dollars! and we ques- 
tion whether there are many towns in the 
land, no larger than Trenton, which could 
furnish forty men whose average subscrip- 
tions for such an enterprise, would amount 
to two hundred and fifty dollars. A build- 
ing committee, composed of eight of our 
most prominent citizens, have commenced 
the new structure, and hope to have the 
walls completed before the winter. The 
building is to be of the Norman style, of 
brown free stone, with a square tower 


seventy-six feet high. The tower forms. 


the vestibule of the church, and is eighteen 
feet square. ‘The church proper is sixty 
by seventy-six feet, with a lecture room in 
the rear, making the whole length of the 
building, from the front of the tower to the 
rear of the lecture room, one hundred and 
twenty-four feet. | 

There will be no basement or galleries. 
The choir will be stationed in a music-loft, 
over the lecture room, and immediately be- 
hind the pulpit, as in the Church of the 
Epiphany, Philadelphia. Upon the ground 
floor there will be sittings for more than six 
hundred persons; and it is intended that the 
‘charity pews’’ shall be located in different 
parts of the church, in order to avoid the 
invidious feeling that arises from the present 
practice of huddling “‘ God’s poor”’ into the 
more uncomfortable seats about the door. 
From present appearances, the church will 
be a noble ornament of our city, and will be 
constructed without one dollar of debt. 


Hoping that you may soon be called to 


chronicle yet more cheering narratives of 


church ‘extension, I remain yours in the 


good old cause. R. M, 


For the Presbyterian. 
Testimonial of Respect. 


Extract from the Minutes of the American 
Whig Society of New Jersey College. 

Whereas, We have heard with emotions 
of profound sorrow, of the death of our late 
fellow-member, David G. Aikin, though we 
would bow with resignation to the will of 
the wise Disposer of events, yet as we can- 
not yefrain from the expression of our grief, 
at the loss of one whose talents secured our 
respect, and whose kindness and warmth of 
heart excited the love of all who knew him, 
therefore be it 3 

Resolved, That as a token of our regard 
for the memory of the deceased, we wear 
the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, ‘That we offer to the family of 
our friend, our respectful sympathy in this 
mournful dispensation. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the family of the deceased, 
and published in the Princeton Whig, Dela- 
ware Gazette, the Presbyterian, and Lon- 
donderry (freland) Standard. 

October Yth, 1849. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
Lo! the Poor Sailor. 


Mr. Editor—For ten weeks past, it has 
been my lot, when able to be about, to visit 
among the sailors in the port of New York; 
and, on the Sabbath, have attended the reli- 
gious services at six of the various mariners’ 
chapels in this city. Several of the chapels 
have been attended two antd~three times 
during these ten weeks. I came to New York 
on purpose to inform myself concerning the 
true state of things here; and I have taken 
the only rational means open to me, to ob- 
tain this information. 

From what I see and hear, I am obliged 
to feel there is yet a greater work for Chris- 
tians to do in this city; the chapel and the 
preacher are well supplied; but where-are 
the labourers? Who is known to go about 
seeking the sailors, to invite and encourage 
them to attend these chapels? Who mani- 
fest the least concern in this matter? Where 
are they? I shall be glad to learn who they 
are, and where found. It is impossible for 
the preachers to look for fruit, where the 
land is neither ploughed nor cleared of 
cumbrous and worthless rubbish. 

It appears to me that some Christian lay- 
men of the many churches here, would do 
themselves and the church a vast good, if 
they would come out and take the field, and 
labour to save sailors from grog shops, bro- 
thels, and gambling dens; I do not see any 
thing to hinder them from entering on this 
good work at once. Iam sure the minis- 
ters who labour as Bethel preachers, will 
rejoice to see their fellow-citizens taking 
hold with them; and I am just as certain 
the sailors will be equally glad. Then why 
neglect it? I might go on and urge the 
value of the soul; the high and unspeakable 
importance of obeying the commandments 
of God; the positive truth of our individual 


accountability; and God’s promises; but 
after all, not enlist 4 soul to bear the banner 


of salvation to the sailors. ‘To those, how- 
ever, who really and truly believe in Jesus 
as the Judge of the world, who will surely 
render unto every man according to his 
work, this is a matter in which indifference 
and neglect are great sins. I feel it to be 
so, and hope the time is not distant when, 
by the co-operation of Christians of all sects, 
walking together in love, the work of the 
Lord will be revived in all hearts, and 
thousands become the happy subjects of 
renewal in the spirit and temper of their 
minds. O! who will enlist in this good 
work? The sailors need your help. 
H. 


GRAPHIC PICTURE. 


The Rev. Dr. Lang, of Australia, paid a 
visit to the north of Scotland a few weeks 
ago; and, among other places, visited Wick. 
He has published a short sketch of his tour 
to the north, and we have much pleasure in 
inserting his impressions of Wick and of its 
people: 

‘It was arranged,”’ says he, “ that I should 
preach on Sabbath evening in the large Free 
Church in Wick, and address the congrega- 
tion thereafter on the religious state and pros- 
pects of the Australidn colonies. ‘The audi- 
ence which accordingly assembled on the 
occasion consisted of about 1500 people. I 
also delivered an address of a more secular 
character, in the Town Hall, on Monday 
morning, at ten o’clock, on the general capa- 
bilities of Australia as a field for emigra- 
tion—Josiah Rhind, Esq., Provost (Mayor) 
of Wick, being in the chair. 

“T witnessed at Wick one of the most 
interesting pieces of moral scenery to be 
seen any where in the world. It was a 
Highland congregation of upwards of two 
thousand of the stranger fishermen, includ- 
ing a comparatively small number of their 
female relations, who had attended them in 
their expedition, sitting on the grass, in the 
green field which had been hired for the 
spreading and drying of their nets, near the 
town, listening to an impassioned discourse 
in the Gaelic language, delivered from a 
tent or wooden covered pulpit, by the Rev. 
Mr. McLeod, the Free Church minister of 
Logie Easter, in the county of Ross, who 
had arrived for the purpose on the day pre- 
vious. There is something in such a scene 
that carries one back irresistibly to the Lake 
of Tiberias, when the preacher was the 
Divine Redeemer himself, and his audience 
the fishermen and villagers of Galilee. I 
had a better opportunity of jadging of Mr. 
McLeod’s ministerial qualifications from a 
discourse in English, which I had the plea- 
sure of hearing him deliver in the Free 
Church in the afternoon, on the words, 
‘Hast thou faith?’ He is, indeed, a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed; and 
the Free Church deserves the highest credit 
for having sent so able and zealous a minis- 
ter to dispense the ordinances of religion to 
these Highlanders during their temporary 
residence in Wick. ‘There is something 
peculiarly affecting in the melody of the 
Gaelic psalmody in the open air, and, when 
the large congregation departed slowly to 
their temporary abodes in the town and 
neighbourhood, I could not help asking, 
with a feeling of satisfaction at being myself 
a Scotchman, whether there was any other 
country under the sun in which such a scene 
as I had just witnessed could be exhibited, 
in the case of an equal number of fisher- 
men—a proverbially regardless and lawless 
class of people—collected for the fishing 
season in one little seaport town, from a 
great extent of country around. There 
were some French and Belgian boats on the 
Scotch coast at the time, and J understand 
that they had fished on Sunday as on other 
days. But the Highlanders, of course, did 


not; they had learned, in their respective 


islands, to‘ Remember the Sabbath-day, to 


keep it holy.’ 

“Mr. McLeod had preached twice in 
Gaelic in the earlier part of the day, but, 
after the dismissal of the English fe. 
congregation in the afternoon, I observe 
the Highlanders again mustering, to the 
number of nearly 1500, on the green field, 
as in the morning. The service on this oc- 
easion was conducted by Alister (or Alex- 
ander) Gair, a man of a truly apostolie 
spirit, who, I understood, had been in the 
habit of attending the Highlanders, as a 
cateRhist or evangelist, on their yearly visits 
to Wick, for forty years past. He is a 
srhall farmer, and is now, of course, an old 
man, of venerable appearance, and is held 
in the greatest reverence and esteem by his 
countrymen. One’s heart cannot but warm 
to such a man.’’— Scottish paper. 


— 


The Sephardim and the Ash- 
canazim 


The modern Jews of Syria and Palestine 
are divided into two great classes, severally 
denominated the Sephardim and the Ash- 
canazim ; the first consisting of the descend- 
ants of the Spanish Jews, banished from 
Europe in the reigns of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and of Charles the Fifth; and the 
second, being chiefly from Poland Ger- 
many. ¢ The are the most weal- 
thy of the Syrian Jews. At Damascus 
their houses are adorned with great splen- 
dour, though fear compels them to present 
a round wall on the outside to the eyes of 
an unjust and avaricious pasha, In Jeru- 
salem there are very few wealthy Jews; of 
this class are the proper Jewish inhabitants 
of the country, since the time, at least, of 
their Spanish expulsion, the Ashcanazim 
consisting in chief (though not entirely) of 
persons who have come to the Holy Land 
from religious motives, with a view of en- 
suring a passage to heaven by laying their 
bones in the valley of Jehoshaphat. Ju- 
deo-Spanish, (a mixture of Hebrew and 
Spanish,) Spanish, and Hebrew, are the 
languages chiefly spoken among the Sephar- 
dim. ‘They are a very handsome race, with 
black eyes and hair, and the younger women 
are often of great beauty. ‘Their dress is 
very much like that of the Moslems, though 
somewhat less gay, a turban, an under-sur- 
tout or tunic with sleeves, bound round the 
waist with a silk or shawl girdle, and ex- 
tending nearly down to the feet, a loose 
over-coat, lined with silk or fur, with red or 
yellow sleeves. This is the every-day garb. 
The learned, the rabbis, and some oh the 
students, wear a high dark blue velvet cap, 
having a black and white scarf or turban 
wound round the lower part, a singular 
head-dress, peculiar to the Jewish people. 
They pretend that the whole of this dress is 
very ancient—upon what foundation, I know 
not; but it gave an interest to their costume 
to imagine that it might be nearly the same 
as that worn by our blessed Lord and his 
apostles. The Sephardim have in 
most cases a separate synagogue from the 


Ashcanazim, but they have only one chief 
rabbi. Witn this class are generally asso- 


ciated the Jews of Tunis and of North 
Africa, who are mostly of the same Spanish 
descent. The Ashcanazim, though poorer 
in general than the last-named class, are said 
to be more addicted to learning, and to be 
stricter in their ceremonial observances. — 
Woodcock’s Scriptural Lands. 


From the Presbyterian Treasury. — 


DEATH FOR MURDER. 


Ought capital punishment for the crime of 
murder to be abolished ! 

1. We deprecate any radical change in the 
Jurisprudence of our country on this subject, 
when experience has proved the wisdom of ex- 
isting laws. Old, established principles are as 
safe for us and for our posterity as they have 
been for our ancestors; whilst experiments and 
innovations are always dangerous. 

hese new views interfere with the funda- 
mental principles of the code of every enlight- 
ened, civilized and Christian nation on the globe, 
Capital punishments cannot be stigmatized as 
the relics of barbarism, when there is sucha 
universal acquiescence in their propriety and ne- 
cessity in the common sentiment of the civilized 
world. 

3. The Scriptures fully authorize and de- 
mand capital punishment in the case of murder. 
Immediately after the flood, God delegated this 
authority to His creatures; and as long as men 
are wicked enough to commit murder, the same 
principles require its punishment in the same 
way, to the end of time. (Gen. ix. 6.) It must 
be remembered that the command to take the 
life of the murderer was “antecedent to the 
Mosaic dispensation, and was not a Levitical 
statute that has passed away. It was given to 
Noah centuries before the Levitical dispensation. 
It is an unrepealed command. There has been 
no abrogation of this authority under the Chris- 
tian dispensation. Magistrates who “are ordain- 
ed of God,” “do not r the sword in vain.” 
The apostle Paul, so far from denying this right 
to the civil government, said to the Jews who 
apprehended him, “If I be an offender, or have 
committed any thing wuathy of death, I refuse 
not to die.” 

4. The abolition of capital punishments will 
diminish the security of human life, by taking 
away the FEAR OF DEATH, which is an infinitely 
more powerful motive than the fear of peniten- 
tiary. Legislators may multiply the rigors of 
solitary imprisonment to any extent, consistent 
with humanity, without ever being able to pre- 
sent a motive that will at all compare with the 
fear of death. The latter principle derives 
power from the strongest instinct of our nature, 
from considerations connected with this life 
and from the retributions of eternity. 

5. The proposed alteration would reduce the 
crime of murder very much to the level of steal- 
ing, forgery and other crimes of inferior atrocity. 
No severity of imprisonment can give to mur- 
der its deserved prominence of foulness and 
guilt. The nature of the crime is so aggrava- 
ted that it calls for a different nature of punish- 
ment. Its punishment cannot be measured on 4 
common scale with that of other crimes. 

6. Capital punishments, wisely administered, 
give to the community a more efficacious eram- 

of the awful tendency of murder, than simple 
imprisonment. “Stand in awe and sin not,” 
is written more conspicuously on the gallows 
than on the walls of the penitentiary. | 

7. Not a single sufficient and satisfactory rea- 
son have we heard urged in favour of this fun- 
damental change in our laws; whilst our princi- 
ples, our common sense, our Scriptures, our 
safety, our experience, our agreement with all 
civilized nations, impel us earnestly to deprecate 
any alteration in the punishment, so universally 
and righteously affixed to the crime of murder. 

We are aware of the solemn responsibility of 
taking away the life of a fellow mortal—and it 
is for the very purpose of impressing this respon- 
sibility upon the community, that murder ought 
to be punished in the most emphatic manner 
within the power of the law. R. 


Be not Mindful of Little Things. 


Nothing is of little importance which pos- 
sesses, even in its results, the attributes of 
eternity. Despise not the day of small 
things. ‘Sands form the mountains; min- 
utes make the year.” 
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Boarp or Missions. — The 
‘Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church will hold an adjourned meet- 
ing at the Mission House, corner of Reade 
‘and Centre’ streets, New Yori, on “Tues- 
day next, 23d inst. at twelve o’clock, M. 


Brquests.—We learn from the Presby- 
terian Herald that Mr. James C. Todd, late 
a ruling elder in the McChord Church, 
Lexington, Kentucky, who departed this 
life on the 15th of June last, has directed 
his executor to pay over the following sums 
for benevolent purposes, viz.—To the Board 
of Domestic Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, $2000; Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of same, $1000; Board of Publica- 
tion of same, $1000; Foreign Evangelical 
Society, $700; American Sunday School 
Union, $500; Amgyican Tract Society, 
$800—total, $6000. 


— 


Tue Porrvevese.—Meetings during the 
past week have been held in New York 
and Philadelphia on behalf of the Portu- 
guese exiles. The first meeting was held 
in the Second Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, on Sunday evening, 14th inst. 
The second meeting was held in the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York, on Monday 
evening, 15thinst. At both meetings were 
narrated the circumstances under which 
the five hundred Portuguese (some of 
whom were presept) were induced to come 
to the United States, and the preparations 
which have been made for their transfer to 
Illinois. A liberal collection was taken up 
at the close of the addresses in each place. 


Ministeriat Funp.—The Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, at its last meeting, adopted 
the following : 


“Resolved, That agreeably to the recom- 
mendation of the last Genera) Assembly, it 
be recommended to the pastors and sessions 
of our churches, if practicable, to take up 

an annual collection, to constitute a fund for 
the support of the widows and families of 
deceased ministers, and for the relief of 
superannuated and disabled living minis- 
ters.”’ 

It is to be hoped that the churches gen- 


erally, not only in this Presbytery, but in 
all the Presbyteries, will take immediate 
measures for the establishment of such a 
fund. How greatly and affectingly it is 
needed, all know who have an enlarged 
acquaintance with the state of the Church. 


— 


Recium Donum.—As we had hoped and 
anticipated, the Regium Donum question 
is likely to be fully discussed in Ireland. 
The Rev. Mr. Dill, not the Dr. Dill who 
recently visited this country,. undertook 
publicly to defend the propriety of the 
grant. He was encountered by an able 
opponent in the Rev. Hartley Hodson, who 
addressed the same meeting for more than 
two hours: This led to a challenge for 
the more full public discussion of the ques- 
tion, and preliminary measures were, at 
the last accounts, to be made for the combat- 
ants, each party to consist of two ministers 
and two laymen, We may say, without 
offence to either party, that we cordially 
hope the right may prevail. 


‘Tne BoatmEn oF THE | 
Rev. Charles J. Jones is now in Philadel- 
phia, endeavouring to enlist the benevolence 
of Christians in behalf of the boatmen of 
the Western waters, whose spiritual desti- 
tution loudly demands the interference of 
those who know the value of the gospel, 
and wish to extend its influence. Mr. 
Jones was invited to St. Louis with the 
expectation of being permanently settled 
there as the preacher to the boatmen ; and 
a suitable house of worship for their spe- 
cial accommodation would undoubtedly 
have been erected had not providential ob- 
stacles interposed, no doubt wisely, to de- 
lay the accomplishment of the plan. Soon 
after his arrival there the cholera made its 
appearance, amidst the panic and desola- 
tions of which the enterprise was partially 
arrested ; but more particularly the terrible 
conflagration which swept off property to 
the amount of three millions and a half of 
dollars, rendered it inexpedient to attempt 
collections for the rection of a boatmen’s 
chapel until the minds of the citizens 
should have time to recover from its stun- 
ning influence. Mr. Jones, in the mean 
time, has returned to test the extent of the 
sympathy felt in our Eastern cities for the 
object he is pursuing. Light thousand 
boatmen are connected with the trade of 
St. Louis; about fifteen hundred of these 
are always on shore at that place, afford- 
ing the most extensive field of usefulness. 
There are as yet no chaplaincies on the 
Western waters which contemplate the 
spiritual improvement of this large class ; 
and now, when a central pvint is selected, 
a competent person engaged to do the ac- 

_tive service, will not the Christians of 
Philadelphia unite with their brethren in 
St. Louis, in erecting a house, which the 
boatmen may call their own, and where 
they may assemble to learn their duty to 
God and man, and engage in the delightful 
service of religious worship? ‘The follow- 
ing testimonial from the venerable Dr. 
Alexander, of Princeton, will add much 
weight to our own feeble plea: 


Mr. Charles J. Jones, a licentiate of the first 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, was in early life, ten 
years a seaman; and having been, as he hopes, 
made acquainted with true religion, applied himself 
to learning, and bas been regularly graduated at 
Lafayette College; after which he spent nearly three 
years in the Theological Seminary at this place, 
conducting himself as an orderly and diligent stu- 


dent. 

" It has been his object from 
his education, to devote his life 
sailors; but having received an 
come the ch in of the numerous 
resort to the city of St. 


the time of commencing 
to the instruction of 
earnest call to be- 
boatmen who 


Louis, and for two months laboured with encourag- 
i needy water- 


the benevolent in the Eastern cities. Approving 
tirely of the benevolent enterprise in which Mr. 
Jones is embarked, I do cordially recommend him 


any influence. A. 
| Princeton, New Jersey, July 5th, 1849. 


A Pgacze Measure.—The Old-school 
Presbytery of New Albany, Indiana, at a 
late meeting, advised certain members of 
one of their churches to connect them- 
selves with a New-school church, with 
which advice they complied. This is a 
good way of preserving peace, for how 
can two walk together except they be 
agreed? 


— 


church has recently been organized at 
Lockhart Springs, Hays county, Texas. 


A Question.—The Puritan Recorder, 
in its over zeal against Presbyterianism, 
seems to be amused that a Presbyterian 
Synod should occupy its time in adjudica- 
ting the case of a deacon who was charged 
wiih tearing off the door of his neighbour’s 
pew, and against whom was sustained the 
charge of taking away his neighbour’s pro- 
perty. The inference is that the offence 
was too trifling to engage the attention 
of an ecclesiastical court. It might aid 
our Synods in future, if the Puritan would 
tell us precisely how big a sin ought to be 
before it deserves the “ grave adjudication” 
of a court in the Church of Christ. We 
are aware that some tolerably sized errors 
escape the meshes of Congregational law, 
and possibly they may be large. enough to 
let a pew, a pulpit, or even a church door 
pass on the back of him who has unlaw- 
fully appropriated them. : 


Waven’s Panorama.—lIf any of our 
readers, not proposing to make the conti- 
nental tour, wish to witness life-like repre- 
sentations of many of the most interesting 
scenes in Italy, we advise them to visit 
Waugh’s Panorama now exhibiting in Phi- 
ladelphia. We can promise them an in- 
tellectual treat. Mr. Waugh is a real and 
deserving artist, and his views are highly 
and beautifully finished. The gentleman 
whom he has engaged to explain the scenes 
as they pass before the spectator, has the 
singular merit of being generally heard 
and understood. He might, however, im- 
prove by preserving the elevation of his 
voice, remembering that the last part of a 
sentence may be as important as the first. 
The public taste for panoramas is on the 
increase. Such exhibitions afford innocent 
recreation and instruction, and they go 
very far, as we hope, to repress the undue 
| desire for foreign trave}, which many can- 
not afford, and which, when indulged, does 
little good, and much harm. 


— 


‘ A Hint to Eprrors.—Editors have it 
in their power to accomplish no small 
amount of good, by putting themselves to a 
little extra trouble, in becoming receiving 
agents for small contributions to religious 
and benevolent objects. It has been our 
object for many years to gather up the 
fragments in this way, that nothing may be 
lost. We feel persuaded that some thou- 
sands of dollars have thus found their way 
into the Lord’s treasury, which might 
otherwise have been lost. We have made 
appeals on various occasions, which have 
been responded to from the fact that we 
have offered the facility of transmitting do- 
nations to the proper destinations. It has 
required considerable attention, and some 
expenditure of time, but the pleasure of 
being the almoner of the humblest contri- 
butor has fully compensated us for the 
labour. 

We give a single instance. Our sym- 
pathy for the suffering Portuguese led us 
to state their case to our readers on several 
occasions, and chiefly in very small sums, 


ceived for their relief two hundred and 
eighty-three dollars. Perhaps the hint 
will be of use to some of our contempora- 
ries. 


— 
— 


QuarRTERLIES.—Our Quarterlies have 
come to us in company, and at a time 
when we are unable to give them the cus- 
tomary examination. Their established 
reputations will speak for them, while we 
merely announce their appearance : 


The Family of Arnauld as connected with 
Jansenism and Port Royal. 2d. The Song 
of Solomon. 3d. The Principle of Secre- 
sy. 4th. The Apostleship a temporary 
office. 5th. Review of the Autobiography 
of Dr. Green. 6th. The subject of Eman- 
cipation. 7th. Short Notices. 

The Southern Presbyterian Review 
contains, Ist. The means of preventing 
War. 2d. Christian principle in relation 
to mental cultivation. 3d. Subject of 
Church and State. 4th. Ethnography. 
Sth. Review of Morell’s Philosophy of 
Religion. 6th. Critical Notices. 

The Methodist Quarterly Review, 1st. 
Notice of Noah Levings, D.D. late finan- 
cial Secretary of the American Bible So- 
ciety. 2d. Preparation for Christianity in 
the history of the world. 3d. Lamartine. 
4th. Layard’s Nineveh. 5th. Chalmers. 
6th. Philosophical Study of Language. 
7th. Lynch’s Narrative. 8th. Dr. Dixon 
on the United States. Q9thand 10th. New 
Hymn Book and Short Reviews. | 

The Biblical Repository, 1st. Life and 
Times of Leo the Great. 2d. The Pro- 
vince of Philosophy in the interpretation 
of Scripture. 3d. Doctrine of man’s Im- 
mortality. 4th. The gospelof John. 5th. 
Future retribution in Natural Theology. 


| to the invitation; and accordingly, in the | 
month of April last, he left Philadelphis for St. 


New Cuurcu.—A new Presbyterian 


from more than seventy donors, we have re-. 


The Biblical Repertory contains, 1st. 


pool of excitement. 
|onward. How rapidly men live! 


6th. The Contribution of Intellect to Reli- 
gion. %th. The Doctrine of the Trinity. 
Sth. The Law and the Gospel. 9th. Lite- 
rary and Critical Notices. 


Rev. Cuartes G. Finney.—We are in- 
debted to the New York Independent for 
the information that Mr. Finney is on his 
way to England, “where he expects to 
spend several months in preaching the 
[another gospel.’’ 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
from M. A. L. two dollars for Mr. Glen’s 
Infant Churches in the Valley of the 
Schuylkill, and one dollar for the same 
from Miss Freeman; also one dollar for 
Foreign Missions, from M. A. L. 


— 


Tuovents asout Sin.—The inundation 
will surely follow the neglected leak in the 
levee, however apparently trifling; So 
flagrant sins of life result from concealed 
mental ones which are unchecked. 

In the pleasures of sin, anticipation and 
retrospection are often at total variance, The 
smile that entices is converted into a frown 
that alarms. The look backward is divest- 
ed of the charms which imparted excite- 
ment to the look forward. Hence it be- 
comes necessary for the sinner to avoid re- 
flection by framing plans for new pleasures 
in prospect. He never is but always fo be 
blest. 

All sin is a game of hazzard into which 
the adventurer enters with hope and comes 
out a bankrupt. 

It is the world’s maxim that sin brings 
pleasure, it is God’s maxim that sin entails 
pain and punishment. The multitude 
adopt the former, and are ensnared; the few 
remember the latter, and are preserved. 

The art of the devil is displayed in pre- 
paring confections, agreeable to the taste, 
in which the deadliest poison is mixed. He 
that partakes of them perishes. 

The sinner may triumph in his career 


‘while his means for purchasing gratifica- 


tion last and his constitution remains un- 
impaired, but let the oil be exhausted, or the 
wick burnt out, and his light is extin- 
guished. 

At the beginning and end of the trans-. 

gressor’s course this is written in legible 
characters—“ The end of these things is 
death.” It is first read with incredulity, 
and at last with horrible surprise. 
- The fire of our native depravity can be 
kept under only by the most sedulous ap- 
plication of counteractives, and yet the 
wicked are continually heaping on fuel un- 
til they are consumed in the blaze. 

The sinner is the inexcusable dupe of 
the devil’s cheats, inasmuch as he believes 
in the same promises which have been fal- 
sified in cases innumerable, and trustingly 


puts himself under the guidance of one 


who has never failed to lead his predeces- 
sors to ruin. 


FROM CALIFORNIA. 

[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 

San Francisco, Sept. 1, 1849. 

Again from my distant and singular 
sphere, 1 communicate with you, as an 
observer of passing events, not as a fore- 
teller of the future. But both the past and 
the present, in their relations to the future, 
afford matter of interest for the considera- 
tion of those whose attention is directed 
specially to the revolving vicissitudes of 
the human family. The past with the 
present does shed, at least, a dim light be- 
yond, within the confines and among the 
obscurities of the things which shall be. 

In this view, I may be pardoned for 
seeming to venture upon unauthorized 
ground. But who does not feel that a 
great change in human affairs is involved 
in the occupation by our government of 
this new field, and in the wonderful emi- 
gration and enterprise attracted to it? 
Here, on the Bay of San Francisco, is a good 
harbour, now secured asa depot of trade to 
the Pacific possessions of the United States. 
Here is a good point for the western terminus 


of a great national railroad. In the Whit- 


ney project we may read a lesson of provi- 
dence, and discern the tendencies of the 
age—the Whitney railroad; but the route 
lies too far north. Here then, we have 
not only the point for the growing commer- 
cial mart of our West, and for the terminus 
of our great railroad, but we have also a 
country so replete with mineral and agri- 
cultural wealth, as to furnish large resources 
to be contributed to the construction of this 
great enterprise. ‘The whole, in reference 
to this new event, has not yet been told. 
Here we are, within forty days by sailing 
vessels, of China; nearer still, by steam. 
Here we hold intercourse, familiar and fre- 
quent, with that great em pire; and its “walls” 
are, doubtless, destined to a complete de- 
molition, when millions, as they soon will 
be, shall have been gathered in California. 

But the present, to us who watch the 
progress of things here, is still a strange 
theme. Imagine all possible things as 
we may have done, yet our anticipa- 
tions did not reach the reality. Wonder 
does not cease because occasions for it are 
constantly occurring. Changes so rapid 
and so great are unexampled. A whirl- 
A continual hurrying 
What 
issues, the results of a brief space of time! 
There has been nothing like it before. 

As might be expected, the great interests 
of Christian enterprises feel the influence 
of such a combination of circumstances as 
here exists. The public sentimentis more 
or less under its control. Schemes relating 
to the present engross the attention. There 
is no opposition to principles and move- 
ments of a moral and religious bearing ; 
nor lack of liberality, as far as pecuniary 
support is concerned—but there is a feel- 
ing that time cannot be spared to their 
promotion, for “time is money,” and wealth 
is the great end of ambition. And these 
circumstances assume a still more discour- 


| 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


aging aspect, from the fact that vast multi- 
tudes quite fail to identify themselves with 
society and its true interests, seeming to 


consider themselves ag not at all localized, | 


and claiming that they may, for the time | 
they are seeking the personal ends they 
have in their view, separate themselves 
from the great interests which concern the 
general welfare. Fortunes are here made, 
to be borne away for use in some other 
portion of our world. Not that we com- 
plain at the removal of the silver and the 
gold merely, or at all; but that the with- 
holding of personal interest and influence 
from our better enterprises, seems to be 
against us. Yet the individuals who thus 
act, and not the causes they neglect, are 
the greater sufferers. 

If things were different, the Scripture 
doctrine of human depravity and of the 
corrupting power of the love of gold, would 
be wanting in some of its strongest proofs ; 


if things were different, the hearts and lives 


of men must have become far better than 
they now are. Existing facts, however, 
are not really discouragements, but occa- 
sions and prompters of more vigilant and 
persevering, and energetic essays to do 
good. Yours, &c. T. &. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Manifestations of the Love of 
Jesus. 


In the Song i. 2: “Let him kiss me 
with the kisses of his mouth, for thy iin 
is better than mine;’’ the words “ kisses of 
his mouth,” are not merely a redundant 
expression like “words of my mouth,” 
Psalm xix. 14; and “with their mouth 
they speak,’”’ Psalm xvii. 10; but a mode. 
of distinguishing the kiss which was evi- 


dence of the tenderest affection, from the / 


kiss which was the expression of submis- 
sion, reverence, and obedience. In the 
East, the kiss was impressed on the mouth, 
the hands, the feet, the garments, and even 
the ground where the feet had trodden, the 
difference being caused by the greater or 
less intimacy between the individuals.— 
Permission to kiss the hand of a sovereign 
is considered an honour, but for that sove- 
reign to give another the kisses of his. 
mouth, is evidence of the tenderest affec- 
tion, and is the highest possible honour. | 
The language of the spouse is, therefore, a 
desire that the beloved would give her those 


evidences of affection which none but the | 
most cherished friends can have a right to | 


receive. They express the desire of the 
pious heart that the Lord Jesus would give 
us manifestations of the love which none 
but his dearest friends can receive or have 
reason to expect. Jesus says to his peo- 
ple, “I have called you friends,” John xv. 
15; “He that loveth me shall be loved of 
my Father, and I will love him, and will 
manifest myself to him.” John xiv. 21. 
The persons to whom these words were 
spoken, understood them as referring to 
manifestations very different from any thing 


the world could receive: ‘ Lord, how is it |. 


that thou wilt manifest thyself unto us’? 
not unto the world?” 

What are those manifestations of Jesus’ 
love which none but his friends can receive? 
He explains them to consist in the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit. As the burst of 
feeling, which in the bosom of the spouse 
swallowed up all others, was for these ex- 
pressions of affection; so the predomina- 
ting, absorbing desire of the believer is for 
the full communications of the Holy Ghost. 
It is a point of the greatest importance for 
a man to know what is the one thing which 
should be the leading principle of his life, 
to be pursued with earnestness of view and 
indivisibility of purpose. Every person 
has some such aim; and if the object thus 
selected be a wrong one, here is a radical 
error which must throw every thing else 
astray. The influences of the Holy Spirit 
are that primary, essential object. It is 
much for the impenitent to know that his 
nature can be renewed only by God’s 
Spirit; and much has been done towards 
making us Christians of more than ordi- 
nary growth, when we feel more than or- 
dinarily the necessity of being filled with 
the Spirit according to the full capacity of 
our souls. Great advances in holiness 
must be made by seeking eminent mea- 
sures of the Spirit. Those will be most 
holy, will feel most deeply the love of 
Jesus, who seek the greatest degrees of 
the communications of the Spirit. Prepa- 
ration for heaven does not consist in rising 
to any imaginary standard of piety, in being 


-as holy as we may consider some illustrious 


saints, in rising to certain frames of which 
we have heard and which we have desired ; 
but in being filled as full of the Holy Spirit 
as our capacities can bear. Do you ask, 
How can I attain eminent holiness? Seek 
with undeviating and self-sacrificing pur-. 
pose eminent measures of the Holy Ghost. 

There are various ways in which God 
may show his love even to the saints. The 
multiplied comforts of life, home, family, 
friends, the continuance of health, reason, 
eye-sight; the exercise of our faculties of 
body; exemption from calamity; prosperity 
in ordinary duties; enjoyment of spiritual 
privileges—all these are ways in which God 
may manifest love to his people. But 
while thankful for these as tokens of divine 
love, the saint fixes his eye far above and 
beyond them on the influences of the Holy 
Spirit. In his view of life, the principal 
thing is held to be not wealth, not honour, 
not popularity, not power, but the riches of 
this heavenly grace. His ruling passion 
is to amass the durable riches and: right- 
eousness of the Holy Ghost. He views the 
Spirit as the strongest pledge of the love 
of Jesus, a gift so important that God can 
now confer on us no other gift of equal 
value. Jesus did not promise his disciples 
crowns, or riches, or honour, or ease in this 
world; but he did promise them affliction 
with the Holy Ghost. John xvi. 33; xiv. 
16. And as the Spirit touches our soul in 
the communication of his grace, how de- 
lightful the sensations! When they told 


-Jacob “all the words of Joseph which he 
had said unto them, and when he saw the | 
wagons which Joseph had sent to carry 
him, the spirit of Jacob, their father, re- 
| vived,” Gen. xlv. 27;*how much richer 
the feelings of the patriarch, when that 
fong lost son presented himself unto him, 
and he fell on his neck and wept on his 
neck a good while! Genesis xlvi. 29.— 
The gift of the best robe and the costly 
ring, was not to the prodigal so precious a 
proof of his father’s love, as that given 
when the father fell on his neck and kissed 
him. Luke xv. 20. While the common 
gifts of Providence are received with thank- 
‘fulness as evidences of God’s love, and our 
spirit may revive in meeting with the con- 
veyances loaded with blessings that have 
been sent to encourage and refresh us by 
Jesus our brother, exalted to more than a 
second place in the heavenly kingdom; no 
proof of his affection is so much coveted, is 
so delightful as when coming through the 
person of the Holy Spirit, he gathers us 
lambs of his fold with his arms, and carries ~ 
us in his bosom, Isa. x]. 1l—manifests him- 
self unto us not as unto the world. Re- 
freshing as are good news from a far coun- 
try, more pleasing is the letter written by 
the well-known hand; more so the sight 
of the absent friend, best of all the return, 
when we press him again to the bosom: 
| and refreshing as are the words of Jesus writ- 
ten to us in the Scriptures ; blessed as isthe 
ministry of his angels, who like Jacob’s 


— 


| sons with the wagons from Egypt, come to 


us laden with mercies, ministered to the 
heirs of salvation ; pleasing as are the daily 
gifts of his providence; our greatest hap- 
piness is enjoyed when he impresses on 
our hearts his love through the Holy Spirit. 

In the latter clause of this verse, the rea- 
son is given, why those influences of the 
| Spirit are so ardently desired: “Thy love 
| is better than wine ;”’ that is, thy love is 


effects of wine, the most delightful of the 
pleasures of sense. In Eden, the most 
precious of the trees, even where was every 
thing that is pleasant to the sight and good 


} for food, was the tree of life, which stood 


yin the midst of the garden. Jesus, the true 
wisdom, is the tree of life to them that lay 
hold on him, Proverbs iii. 18; his love shed 
-abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit is 
the fruit of this tree of life: and who will 
tell how much better was the fruit of the 
tree of life in Paradise, than the fruit of 
Canaan’s richest vines? 

The love of Christ is reviving, and coun- 
teracts the debilitating effects of sin, felt so 
painfully through body and soul. A more 
powerful stimulant than the love of kin- 
dred, the love of money, or the love of 
fame—it so revolutionizes the heart as to 
make the ambitious man sacrifice his vanity, 
the proud man his reputation, the vindic- 
tive man his vengeance, the drunkard his 
drunkenness, the sensualist his lust, the 
miser his gold—for the name of Jesus 

srist.. It changes the parched ground of 
’ the selfish soul into a limpid pool of benefi- 
cence, and the thirsty land of the sensual 
heart into water springs of holy affections. 
Unlike the pleasures of sense, this love is 
more than a temporary stimulant. As 
satisfying as it is pure, this is the antidote 
of spiritual death, the principle of eternal 
life. And when -age enfeebles the body, 
palsies the hand, and makes cold the heart, 
this love, so powerful, so reviving, keeps 
the spirit vigorous, the mind active, the 
affections warm ;—renews our youth like 
the eagle’s, until at last from the very ashes 
of this bodily frame, it makes the spirit 
emerge, like the angels from the tomb of 
Jesus, with the vigour of youth, and im- 
mortality in its wings. 

This love is exhilarating, raises the spi- 
rits, gives cheerfulness to the soul. ‘“‘ Wine 
maketh glad the heart of man,” Psal. civ. 
15; “Give wine unto those that be of 
heavy hearts,” Prov. xxxi. 6. And reli- 
gion maketh glad the heart of man; give 
the love of Jesus unto those that be of 
heavy hearts. Religion is not the gloomy 
thing so frequently supposed by the votaries 
of worldly pleasure. Purifying the heart 
for seeing God, it clarifies our enjoyments. 
The amusements of the irreligious world 
are inventions for recruiting the tone of the 
| spirits, which impiety depresses and cor- 
rodes. The glitter and revelry of the ball- 
room, the excitement of.the theatre, the ten 
thousand little trickeries of dress, and arti- 
fices of manners for drawing applause, the 
empty novel, the table of hazard—all are 
efforts by man for doing what religion 
would do for him in a noble and effective 
mode, not by convulsions, but by opening 
| in the heart a well of water springing up 
,; into everlasting life. Those who have 
never known the elation of soul springing 
from the love of Christ, have yet to learn 
what is meant by exhilaration of spirits. 
How much better than wine is the love of 
country? the love of family? the love of 
friends? How much better than all these, 
is the love of Jesus? The joys of sight and 
sound, combine them all, and yet there is 
no comparison : 2 


« Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirits, and resture 
The tone of languid.” 


If these utterances, speaking of the divine 

.wisdom and goodness through the heavy 
medium of material things, do, as we well 
know, thus enliven and recruit the soul, 
how delightful and life-giving must be those 
spiritual visions unfolded to our minds by 
grace, and those sounds conveyed directly 
to our heart by the Holy Spirit !—expres- 
| sions of power and goodness, but expres- 
sions of power and goodness as the means 
of filling our souls with emanations of 
mercy and love. R. R. 


Faith’ does not consist in thinking that 
my sins are comparatively little, and there- 
fore may be forgiven; but in knowing that 
they are very great, and believing that 
though they are never so many and great, 
past or present, Christ’s blood is above them 
all.— Rev. T. Adams, 


more reviving and exhilarating than the. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Advice to a New Congregation. 
Extract from the Charge of the Pastor of the 

First Church, of Trenton, New Jersey, to 

the people of the Third Church, at the in- 

stalment of their Pastor. 

In the starting of a new ecclesiastical 
organization, there are peculiar advantages 
for success in the great cause to which it is 
devoted. There is the excitement of a fresh 
and arduous undertaking; many become 
enlisted who have not before found oppor- 
tunity or inducement for engaging actively 
in the good work: the responsibility in- 
volved; the desire of securing the best suc- 
cess; the honourable pride of sustaining, 
from the outset, all departments of the under- 
taking; the knowledge that the number is as 
yet comparatively small—are motives which 
are more strongly felt at the beginning, than 
in a more advanced and settled state. Each 
one feels more sensibly at such a time his 
personal responsibility. The remissness 
of any would be more noticed and more felt 
than in older churches, where there are 
more to share the duties, or where remiss- 
ness has become too habitual to be. no- 
ticed. Every one is expected to be at his 
post—the pastor, the elders, the teachers, 
the members. The prayer-meeting and lec- 
ture are as yet appreciated as auxiliaries to 
every other department, and there is ani- 
mation in all. 

Improve your auspicious circumstances 
in these respects. Admit no thought of 
declension. Let each one make up his 
mind to a persevering constancy in his duty 
as a member of the church and of the con- 
gregation. Let no one consider himself as 
only a temporary labourer, to be relieved as 
others come in. There is need of us all in 
this community; work for all; and no like- 
lihood that any of us will live to see it so 
fully done as to be entitled to a discharge. 
It is one of the good results which are to be 
hoped for from your new enterprise that the 
breach you make in the number of operative 
Christians in this congregation, and your 
zeal in all good works, will react upon us 
and arouse us to new diligence. As you 
take from our session, our deaconship, our 
Sabbath schools, our communion, our audi- 
ence, I trust that the sense of our loss will 
only make those who remain more conscious 
of the necessity of increased exertion to fill 
these vacancies, I trust that your example 
will, in like manner, be felt by all our fellow 
Christians in this community, with whom 
it is our happy privilege to live, if not in 
direct co-operation, yet in a fellowship which 
precludes the danger of having our respec- 
tive labours in the gospel interrupted or di- 
minished by controversy or worldly rivalry. 
For I do esteem it one of the happiest cir- 
cumstances of our lot in this plac2, that 
though our population is divided into the 
usual branches of the same essential faith— 
or rather let me say of the forms of the same 
worship and administration of the same gos- 
pel—and though we have never concealed 
our unequivocal preference of the good old 
Confession, Government, and Directory of 
Westminster as the best human exposition 
of gospel doctrine, church order, and wor- 
ship—yet the peace and fellowship of the 
community have not been disturbed by sec- 
tarian differences. Let us continue to sus- 
tain our part in the pacification of these 
elements of social discord. When every 
family within sound of our bells has been 
induced to attend a place of worship—when 
to every child has been insured Christian 
instruction, at least on the Lord’s day—when 
the Bible has been placed in the hands of 
all who can read, and when those who now 
cannot read have been taught—when we 
shall enjoy the quiet of our Sabbaths unbro- 
ken by the clamour of the canal and rail- 
way, and by the habits of those who find 

their Sabbath-pleasure in bodily recreation 
—when every poor inhabitant and friend- 
less stranger, every unprotected youth and 
orphan child, every victim of temptation 
and of crime, every prisoner and sick per- 
son, shall have cause to know that our reli- 
gion, like that of its Divine Founder, is 
carried out and proved in good works—then 
may we find time for religious disputation. 
To all these works we are called. Here, 
as in worldly matters, it is, according to the 
rhymes of our childhood, the “ idle hands” 
that fall into “ mischief’’—a mischief which 
here, even more than there, may be ascribed 
to the prompting of “Satan.” O that you 
would set us the model of a church fully 
organized for all these objects! that you 
would gain the honour of showing to the 
world that the hospital, the poor house, the 
beneficial association, the temperance so- 
ciety, the charity school, as well as the 
Bible, Missionary, Sabbath school, and 
Tract operations, are legitimately included 


in the work of Christianity, and of each 
Christian society. Thus would you guide 
us to the way of wiping off the re- 
proach sometimes cast upon us by Chris- 
tians who visit us from the more enthu- 
siastic races of Europe, who tell us, that 
while we surpass them in practical tact, we 
seem to have great want of tenderness and 
heart. 
a good father, but is not a mother ; that it 
lacks the mother-love to the poor and sick, 
and the prisoner; that we leave this to so- 
cieties and clubs; that our young ministers 
are not trained at the bedsides of the sick 
and dying, and in visits to the hovels of 
poverty and the cells of convicts: they won- 
der whether we can feel much in our pub- 
lic praises of God, when the greater number 
are content to leave the singing to a few. 
My beloved brethren—my beloved colleague 
and co-pastor—will you not do something 
to stimulate us to enlarge and elevate our 
gospel plans? We have much to do here, 
but our example may reach far beyond us. 


They.say our American Church is | 


For the Presbyterian. 
A PREDICAMENT. 


Mr Editor—I have been quite mortified 
of late, from being made an object of notorie- 
ty, although I am one of the most unobtru- 
sive and retiring men imaginable. I suppose 
it was my own fault, for 1 am a constant 
reader of the Presbyterian, and I think I 
have seen some hints there about the im- 
proved fashions, which ought to have put 
me on my guard. So it was, however, that 
I have exposed my ignorance before a large 
congregation, and quite a fashionable one too. 
The case was just this: being on a certain 
Sabbath in a city a considerable distance 
from my own residence, I inquired for a 
Presbyterian church, where I might join in 
the usual delightful worship of God. I fol- 
lowed the direction, and found myself com- 
fortably seated among a great many others. 
When the minister announced the psalm to 
be sung, I prepared myself for joining in 
the delightful service of praise. Suddenly, 
to my surprise, the whole congregation start- 
ed to their feet, and turning their backs on 
the minister, looked up to the gallery where 
about twenty young men and women were 
standing with singing books before them. 
I found it would not do to sit still, and re- 
luctantly followed the example. 

The singing in the gallery commenced, 
and having a tolerably good voice and some 
notion of music, besides, as I hope, some 
heart for the work, I struck in with a good 
will, Not a mouth below stairs but my 
own was opened, and, of course, I became 
conspicuous. Having some _ conscience 
about the matter, I kept on, when I found 
many eyes turned on me and some not very 
pleasant faces. ‘They seemed to say, what 
would the fellow be at? Is he crazy, thus 
to be meddling with the singers? Where 
could he have been brought up thus to of- 
fend against all the proprieties of the place? 
Some of the more compassionate ones 
seemed to think that I had come from the 
woods, and excused me as an ignorant bar- 
barian. ‘Those in the same pew with me, 
were thoroughly mortified to have one sit- 
ting near them who could be guilty of such 
a ridiculous part, and their whole manner 
spoke plainly to the congregation—* We 
have no acquaintance with this man.” I 
felt a good deal queer, that I had brought 
myself into this predicament, although I as- 
sure you I knew the tune and kept time. 
Well, next the minister rose and said very 
plainly, Let us pray. I accepted the invita- 
tion, and still kept on my feet, but the whole 
congregation left me standing and took their 
seats. There they sat bolt upright as if 
they had nothing to do with the praying, 
and my singularity seemed to fill up the 
measure of my offence, and I have no doubt 
that my conduct has afforded much matter 
_of amusement, if not censure.—Now Mr. 
Editor, will you please to tell me if it is to 
be the fashion in church, to have the minis- 
ter do all the praying and a dozen young 
folks to do all the singing? VERDE. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


A Novet Cramm.—Dr. Gannet’s society 
have received a request to surrender imme- 
diate possession of their land and church in 
Federal street, Boston, to the First Presby- 


provision in the original grant of said estate, 
that the Scotch Presbyterian form of wor- 
ship should always be maintained there.— 
Boston Journal. | 

Fruits oF ABOLITIONISM.—The Indiana- 
polis Presbytery, New-school, at its recent 
meeting, resolved to request the Synod to 
consider the propriety of dissolving its con- 
nection with the General Assembly, in con- 
sequence of the action of that y on the 
subject of slavery. 


Dr. ANDERSON’s Reception.—We learn 
from a correspondent, that President Ander- 
son was received by the students of Miami 
University with enthusiastic demonstrations 
of joy. The main building was illuminated, 
and quite a “jubilation’”’ held on the even- 
ing of his arrival. We also learn from Dr. 
Anderson, that since meeting with the Board, 
and inquiring more particularly into the state 
and prospects of the Institution, he feels 
much encouraged. ‘The Board have elected 
Mr. Charles Elliott, of Pittsburgh, to the 
Professorship of Greek. Rev. Mr. Maltby 
has consented to preside and assist in the 
instruction of the classes, till Dr. Anderson 
and Professor Elliott can remove their fami- 
lies, and get settled in their respective apart- 
ments.—Presbyterian of the West. 


BENEVOLENT Lecacies.—The following 
were the bequests of the late Henry Trow- 
bridge, Esq. of New Haven, Connecticut: 
$5000 to the American Board for Foreign 
Missions, $5000 to the Home Missionary 
Society, $2000 to the American Bible Soci- 
ety, $2000 to the Tract Society, $2000 to 
the Seamen’s Friend’s Society, $2000 to 
the poor of the First Congregational Society 
of New Haven, arfd some others, amounting 
in all to about $25,000. 


Discovery oF AN City.—Leon 
de Laborde, a member of the French Insti- 
tute, and a traveller and explorer of great 
repute and eminent qualifications, has pub- 
lished in Paris an account of his important 
discovery of the extensive remains of the 
city of A&zani, which the ancients built on 
the edge and the left bank of the Rhyndacus, 
and which Strabo classes among the great 
cities of Phrygia-Epictetus, 


Sixty Ministers Hune.—The Commer- 
cial Advertiser’s London correspondent, in 
reviewing the recent cruel acts of General 
Haynau, says that the hanging of Bishop 
Erlau was followed by the similar execution 


Even from our little city we may speak to 
our great neighbours on either side of us, 
and show them that the best success of our 
religion is to be hoped for in letting the 
spirit of Christian activity expand beyond 
the iron bounds of conservatism-—-in con- 
sidering that our pastoral and church call 
does not shut us up within any four walls, 
but that our highest prosperity requires the 
widest, most generous, and various diffusi 
of our efforts—-in the utter renunciation 
selfishness, and the hearty, fraternal co-ope- 
ration of at least all our own churches an 
ministers in the same place for reaching a 
the wants of all classes of our fellow-men 
My brethren, think of these things in thi 
very setting out on your march under your 
new and zealous leaders. Let the foundatio 
_of your church-character, its walls, its tower, 
be the subject of far more thought, plan, and 
prayer, than the architecture of the beautiful 
edifice you hope to raise, or any other part 
of the mere outer-work of your undertaking. 


Spread of Protestantism at Rome. 


The correspondent of the London Morning 


_ Chronicle says:—I informed you in my last 
, letter of a curious prosecution, or persecu- 


tion, instituted against a Protestant mission- 
ary. I may add, that the number of Pro- 
’ testants at Rome, who, however, from pru- 
| dential motives, do not avow their opinions 
| openly, is believed to be 3000, with, per- 
haps, as many more in the provinces.— 
Would it not be a strange éssue of religious 
controversies and political \perplexities, if 
the whole, or the majority of the Romans 
should embrace Protestant principles, whilst 
the shades of Wickliffe and Cranmer saw 
England drifting before the tide of Papist 


of sixty Hungarian ministers of the gospel, 
who were charged with praying for the suc- 
cess of their country’s cause. 

Tue Jews.—The Jewish Chronicle says 
| that there were fifty-two thousand Jews in 


a single Jew was to be found serving under 
the Austrian flag. This, probably, accounts 
for the cruel tribute levied upon the Jews 
by the savage Haynau, and which the 
Jewish money kings of Europe will not 
forget in their financial dealings with the 
despots and imperialists.’ 


NatTionaL Common ConvenrION. 
—The National Common School Conven- 
tion assembled in the Hall of the Controllers 
of Public Schools, Atheneum Building, cor- 
ner of Sixth and Adelphi streets, Philadel- 
~phia, on the 17th inst. A large number of 
delegates from the different States of the 
Union were present. The Convention or- 
ganized by the choice of the Hon. Horace 
Mann, of Massachusetts, as President. The 
proceedings of the Convention promise to be 
highly interesting to the friends of education. 


THe Ostspeway Inp1ans.—The Ojibbeway 
Indians who created such a sensation in Eng- 
land, are now in Salem, Massachusetts. The 
Register of that city says:—The father is de- 
sirous, we understand, that one of his sons shall 
receive a collegiate education, and there is some 
prospect that he may be admitted into Dart- 
mouth College. One of them, a stalwarth youth 
of nineteen, has a natural taste for drawing, and 
one of his pictures, which he finished on ‘Tues- 
day—a very creditable specimen of his skill 
with the pencil—is to be left in one of our Mu- 
seums as a memorial of their visit to Salem. 
The youngest son, a lad of seven, is a bright lit- 
tle fellow, and is to be left in Cleveland, or some- 
where in that region, to receive an education. 
We cordially commend this interesting company 
to the attention of every community which they 


| Te-action ? 


may visit. 


terian Society, on the ground of an alleged | 


the ranks of the Hungarian army, while not. 


FOREICN ITEMS. 


[From late Papers received at this Office.) 


AFFairs IN Rome.—A rupture appears 
French Government.j, According to the 
correspondent of the Constitutionnel, the 
Pope is willing to make some concessions, 
which the French Government do not ac- 
count sufficient. He consents to an amnes- 
ty in which the exceptions would be the 
Triumvirs, the Ministers of the Republic, 
and some of the members of the Constituent 
Assembly; he accords elective municipali- 
ties, and establishes a Council of State; 
which, however, is only to be consultative. 
According to the same authority, the letter 
of the French President to Colonel Ney 
was to be published in the official journal at 
Rome. This step would seem to intimate 
that the French Government is resolved to 
insist on the terms contained in that letter ; 
and, according to all accounts, the cardinals 
are resolved to reject these terms. The 
liberation of Dr. Achilli has not yet taken 
place. We are glad to have the authority 
of the correspondent of the London Morn- 
ing Chronicle to the important fact of the 
spread of evangelical truth in Rome and 
throughout Italy. He calculates the num- 
ber of Protestants in the capital at three 
thousand, and an equal number in the pro- 
vinces, 


PROGRESS OF THE MOVEMENT AMONG THE 
Westevans.—On the 3d inst. we gave a 
list of fotty circuits which had published 
resolutions favourable to the cause of Metho- 
distic reform through our columns. We 
have now to add twenty-one more, making 
the opinions of over sixty circuits in con- 
demnation of the recent Conference. The 
points on which the greatest stress is laid in 
their respective resolutions are these :—The 
restoration of the expelled ministers—the 
repeal of the law of 1835—the appointment 
of an independent Committee of laymen, 
with full authority to examine into the finan- 
cial affairs of the Connection—the convoca- 
tion of an aggregate meeting of delegates to 
consider the present crisis—the introduction 
of lay representatives into the Conference— 
and the throwing open of that Assembly to 
reporters for the press and to the Wesleyan 
community.—Wesleyan Times. 


Romiso Procress.—The Rev. Mr. Ben- 
nett, incumbent of St. Paul’s, pastor of the 
Prime Minister of England, and a Tractarian 
of the first water, has just published certain 
prayers, of which the following are extracts: 

It may be suggested, in order that the prayers 
may be offered up at the same time, that the follow- 
ing hours would be appropriate, namely—six, nine, 
A. M.; twelve, noon; three, six, nine, P. M.; 
twelve, midnight. 

In the part of the prayers headed “ Inter- 
cession,” the following petitions occur: 

O Thou who didst die and rise again, to be Lord 
both of the dead and the living, whether we live or 
die, thou art our Lord. Lord, have pity on living 
and dead. 

And again we have the following: 

For the souls of those who are in pain and suffering, 
We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 
For the souls of those about to depart, 
We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 
For the souls of the dying now instantly meeting Thee, 
We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 
For the souls of those departed in the faith of thy holy 
name, that they may have their perfect consummation 
and bliss, 
We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 


EXPULSION OF THE BENEDICTINES.— 
The Risorgimento of Turin quotes a letter 
from Parma, of the 11th ult., stating that 
on the preceding night the Duke caused the 
convent of Benedictines and the college of 
Barnabites to be surrounded by dragoons, 
and had the inmates forced into carriages, 
ready for the purpose, and transported be- 
yond his frontier. The following decree, 
relating to this act, was published in the 
Parma Gazette, of the 12th:—*“ We, 
Charles of Bourbon, &c., have decreed and 
decree—Art. 1. The religious order of Be- 
nedictines is no longer tolerated in our 
Royal States. Art. 2. ‘The property of the 
said order shall be administered as the patri- 
mony of the State, which shall provisionally 
keep a separate account of it. Art. 3. The 
abbots of the monastery of St. John the 
Evangelist of Parma shall each receive an 
annual pension of 700f. from the treasury 
of the State, and the said treasury shall also 
pay each of the monks of the said monas- 
tery an annual pension of 500 lire. Art. 
4. This measure shall immediately be an- 
nounced to the Holy See, with a detziled 
report on the motives which have rendered 
this measure indispensable and necessary. 
Art. 5. The Presidents of the departments 
of Grace, Justice, and Police, and of the 
department of Finance, are directed to take 
the necessary steps for the execution of this 
decree, in so far as it concerns them respec- 
tively. Given at Parma, September 7. 

CHARLES,” 


RervsaL oF THE Roman GovERNMENT 
TO Revease Dr. de 
Tocqueville has redeemed his pledge con- 
cerning Dr. Achilli. Nothing can be more 
straightforward than his conduct. The In- . 
quisition replies to his remonstrances, that 
they have grounds against Dr. Achilli other 
than religious. We have been made ac- 
quainted with an extract of a despatch from 
Rome, detailing those grounds. We are 
informed that there is reason to disbelieve 
these accusations. But we can only say, 
let them be investigated, publicly, impar- 
tially, immediately. — London Christian — 
Times. 


TAXES UPON THE CLERGY.—It has been 
decided that ministers of the Church of 
Scotland are liable to be assessed for poor- 
rates on their manses and glebes. 


Popery AND THE private let- 
ter from Italy states, that proceedings were 
about to be instituted, at Florence, against 
the printer who had printed an edition of 
the Italian Bible for Captain Pakenham, 


Covuncit.—The spirit in which 
the deliberations of this reverend assem- 
blage, now in session in Paris, are to be 
conducted, may be estimated from the fol- 
lowing passage in a letter addressed by the 
Archbishop of Paris to the priests and reli- 
gious communities of his diocese, soliciting 
their prayers on the occasion: 

“As we do nothing in secret (he says,) 
we have not thought it prudent, for the first 
time, to give to our sacred assembly an ex- 
ternal eclat. We have, therefore, published 
nothing up to the present moment. * * As, 
after God, we have placed our holy enter- 
prise under the entire protection of Mary, 
we request that she may be invoked and 
supplicated, in order to obtain for us, from 
her Divine Son, Jesus Christ, all the graces 
of which we stand in need.” 


Moses Monteriore.— We are much 
gratified to state, that Sir Moses and Lady 
Montefiore safely arrived from the Holy 
Land in this country, on Thursday, the 
13th ult. *They landed at Dover, and pro- 
ceeded to their seat at Ramsgate. Lady 
Montefiore has, we are happy to hear, com- 
pletely recovered from her previous illness. 
The money distributed by the philanthropic 
baronet in the Holy Land, which we noticed 
at the time, we know from good authority, 
amounted to no less than £5000. Having 
*found that the distribution of his munificent 
gifts by the overseers was a partial one, he 
distributed the principal sum with his own 


hand. He has thus gladdened the hearts 
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of the widows.and orphans, snd assuaged 
the sufferings of many afflicted in Pales- 
tine, without distinction of creed. Whom- 
soever ‘he found weedy fie relieved. Such 
men are well deserving of the noble title of 
philanthropist, .Ledy Montefiore, we un- 
derstand, assisted Sir Moses in this noble 
task of universal charity. Alas, that we 
have not many Sir Moses and Lady Mon- 
tefiores. A letter from Beyrout, of the 31st 
ultimo, says, the Jews of Damascus, in 
order to testify their gratitude to Sir Moses 
Montefiore for several acts of benevolence, 
have bestowed on him the title of Nassi 
(Prince) of the Israelites of Damascus. 


Day or HumiiaTion 1n MaryYLesone 
ann Sr. Pancras.—Recently special ser- 
vices were performed in the various churches 
and chapels. Singularly enough, large 
printed placards were to be seen posted in the 
shop windows, announcing, “ That in con- 
» the 23d inst. being 


sequence | 
appoi special humiliation 
and prayer for the cholera, no business 


whatever would be transacted;"’ and, in a 
great many instances, it was extended even 
to the shops of butchers and bakers. In 
most of the churches collections were made 
in behalf of the sick and destitute poor. 


Universiries.—Among the rumours of 
the day are some which relate to the pro- 
bable extension of the university system in 
connexion with the Established Church. 
Instead of throwing open Cambridge and 
Oxford to studentsof all religious denomina- 
tions, St. Bees, in Cumberland, is, it is said, to 
be invested with the power to grant degrees ; 
and Birkenhead, according to the Liverpool 
Standard, is the chosen site of a new 
university, towards the erection of which 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Marquis 
of Westminster, and Lord Robert Grosvenor, 
have each contributed 1000/.— Leeds Mer- 
cury. 

Lavine THE FounpaTion STONE oF A 
PressyTerian Cuurcu in New ZEALAND. 
—On Thursday, February 25th, 1849, the 
foundation stone of the first Presbyterian 
Church in the settlement of Nelson was laid 
on the south side of Nile Street East, by the 
Rev. T. D. Nicholson, minister of the con- 
_ gregation. ‘The building is to be of wood, 
on a brick foundation, in the Elizabethan 
style, and will be both neat and substantial, 
and is intended to accommodate about three 
hundred and fifty persons. A large con- 
course of persons were present, including 
the ministers of the Episcopalian, the Me- 
thodist, and the German Lutheran Churches, 
who each addressed the meeting in the most 
liberal and Christian spirit. 

Fatuer Ventura’s Cowarpiy Susmis- 
sion.—The following is the act of submis- 
sion addressed by the Pére Ventura to the 
Archbishop of Paris :—“ I, the undersigned, 
having learned to-day only, by the Giornale 
Romano, that my Discours pour les Morts 
de Vienna, pronounced and printed at Rome 
at the end of November, 1848, has been 
placed amongst the number of prohibited 
works; knowing what the Church has a 
right to expect from an obedient child in 
such a case, particularly if he is an ecclesi- 
astic; deeming myself obliged to give an 
example of perfect obedience to the judg- 
ments of the Apostolic See; having always 
declared that I desired to subject all my 
writings to the judgment of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, and being anxious to prove the truth 
of such declaration, without being'constrained 
or counselled by any one, but yielding 
solely to the sentiments which are suited to 
every true Catlrolic, I here freely and of my 
own movement declare that I fully accept 
the said decree of condemnation against the 
writing mentioned above, without restriction 
or reservation. Furthermore, I regret and 
condemn all and every of the doctrines, 
maxims, expressions, and words that in that 
writing, or in any other of mine, have been 
found, or may be found, in contradiction to 
the tenets of the holy, Catholic, Apostolic, 
and Roman Church. Finally, I declare 
that I hope, with the aid of Divine grace; to 
die in that holy Church in which I was 
born, and in which I have lived ready for 
that object to endure every thing and make 
every sacrifice. 

VENTURA, 
“Of the Order of the pages Theatin Clerks. 
“« Montpellier, September 8.” 

Invineires.—The sect of the Irvingites 
is described as being on the increase in Ber- 
lin. 

More Mummery.—The Pope lately gave 
the Queen of Naples a rose of gold. The 
Pope afterwards gave a plenary indulgence 
for all sins to the royal family. And it is 
to replace this system of mummery that 
France overthrew the Roman Republic. 
Persons attending the Paris Congress of the 
clergy have obtained one hundred days of 
indulgence. 


Bricut Star. — At the meeting of the 
Association of Science, Dr. Robinson stated 
that Sirius seen through Lord Rosse’s tele- 
scope was utterly insupportable to the un- 
protected eye, so that a person might as 
well attemps to look at it directly as at the 
concentrated light of the charcoal points 
produced by the action of an electric bat- 
tery; and the attempt made on one or two 
occasions by him was followed for several 
hours by a spot of light, varying from in- 
tense red to blue, being constantly before 
his eye; yet when properly viewed it was 
a beautiful sharp head of intense light. 


Escape or Priests at Rome.—A grand 
escape of condemned, or more properly 
speaking, accused priests, took place on the 
day before yesterday from the prisons of 
the Inquisition, where they were confined, 
some for having acted as regimental chap- 
lains, some for having blessed the Repub- 
lican troops, and others for similar offences 
against ecclesiastical decorum. They suc- 
ceeded in effecting a subterranean excava- 
tion from their dungeon to upper day, or 
rather night, for they made off about one 
o’clock after midnight, without being molest- 
ed by the French sentries in the neighbour- 
hood, for, as it has been denied that there 
were any prisoners in the vaults, the soldiers 
did not consider themselves obliged to watch 
very strictly. Some women of the Traste- 
vere quarter are said to have assisted con- 
siderably in the liberation of the prisoners, 
of whom from nine to thirteen are variously 
stated to have escaped. A few, amongst 
whom was M. Gazzola, of literary and 
newspaper fame, refused to leave the prisons, 
some alleging, that being accused of pecu- 
niary peceadillos, flight would be equivalent 
to a confession of guilt; and some unfor- 
tunates, finally, were prevented from profit- 
ing by the general move, and emerging with 
their companions to “‘riveder le stelle,” by 
the dreadful predicament of one of their num- 
ber, who, being a very stout man, got jammed 
in the escape hole, and fixed himself so 
firmly in the wall by his own efforts, that, 
finding “ return as tedious as to go o’er,”’ 
he was obliged to remain until the affair got 
wind, and he was captured midway. ‘Two 
French artillery men walking from the 
neighbouring guard house, saw the first 
prisoners escape, and pretended not to ob- 
serve them, saying one to 
donc éc er ces vres ) aut 

Microscopic INVESTIGATION OF THE CHo- 
LERA.—The London Medical Gazette an- 
nounces a discovery respecting the intimate 
nature of cholera, which may prove to be 


turer on anatomy and physiology at 
Bristol Medical School, in a series of inves- 

igations undertaken in conjunction with 
‘Mr. J. G. Swayne, has observed the con- 
stant occurrence of certain peculiar bodies, 
hitherto undescribed, as characteristic con- 
stituents of cholera evacuations; and by a 
further series of experiments he has succeed- 
ed in demonstrating the important discovery 
of similar bodies in the atmosphere, &c. of 
districts infected with cholera. The results 
of his observations have been submitted to 
the judgment of the most eminent microsco- 
pical pathologists of the metropolis, as well 
as of those gentlemen who have acquired 
great repute for their researches on cholera; 
and they, considering them of a novel and 
most important character, have urged Mr. 
Brittan to give them immediate publicity. 
The London Morning Chronicle adds a 
point of information:—Dr. Brittan, with the 
desire of keeping his facts clear of all the- 
ory, gives no opinion at present as to the 
nature or operation of these bodies ; but we 
have reason to know that those who are 
most competent to form an opinion declare 
them as unequivocally of fungoid character. 


Cost or War.—Austria expends upon 
its army the third of its revenue; Prussia 
the half; Russia the fourth. France ex- 

nds every year £16,000,000 sterling upon 
its warestablishment; England £18,745,694.° 


Macavutay.—Mr. Macaulay has returned 
to London, after a delightful tour through 
some of the eastern and southern districts 
of Ireland, whither he went about five 
weeks since, to procure information neces- 
sary for the completion of the forthcoming 
volume of his history.—Zondon Weekly 
Chronicle. | 
Honours To Mepicat PRACTITIONERS IN 
France.—By order of the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, the names of the physicians 
and medical students. in France who have 
fallen victims to their zeal in treating cho- 
lera patients, are to be inserted on a marble 
tablet in the Dupuytren Museum. 


Too True.—An African preacher, speak- 
ing from “ What is a man profited if he gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul ?’’ 
mentioned, among other things, that they 
lost their souls by being too charitable! 
Seeing the congregation astonished beyond 
measure at his saying, he very emphatically 
repeated it, and then proceeded to explain 
his meaning. “Many people,” said he, 
“attend meeting, hear the sermon, and, 
when it is over, they proceed to divide it 
among the congregation—this part was for 
that man, and that part for that woman; 
such denunciations for such persons, these 
threats for you sinners—and so,”’ continued 
the shrewd African, “they give away the 
whole sermon, and keep none for them- 
selves.” 


Ecclesiastical Record. 


The Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler was installed pas- 
tor of the newly formed Third Presbyterian Church 
of Trenton, New Jersey, in the First Church on the 
evening of the 10th inst. The Rev. George Hale of 
Pennington, presided; the Rev. Dr. J. W. Alexan- 
der of Princeton, preached the sermon, the Rev. Mr. 
Hale gave the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. 
John Hall, of Trenton, that to the congregation. 
Mr. ‘Thomas Murphey was ordained and installed 
pastor of the Church of Frankford, Pennsylvania, on 
the 11th inst. by the Second Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia. Prayer by the Rev. W. Wilson Bonnell ; 
the Rev. S. M. Andrews preached the sermon 
from Luke xvi. 16; the Rev. R. D. Morris presided, 
proposed the constitutional questions, and offered the 
ordaining prayer; the Rev. Dr. R. Steel gave the 
charge to the pastor; and the Rev. H. S. Roden- 
baugh gave the charge to the people. — } 
The Rev. A. Scott having removed from Prince 
Edward, Virginia, to Martinsburgh, Knox county, 
Ohio, correspondents will address him at the latter 


place. 


The Rev. Lemuel Leonard having removed from 
Portageville to Moscow, Livingston county, New 
York, requests correspondents and others to address 
at that place. 

It is stated that the Rev. Daniel Baker travelled 
during the month of August two hundred miles and 
preached fifty sermons. Mr. Baker is now fifty-eight 
years old. 

The Rev. Charles Wood, Missionary of the Pres- 
byterian Board, landed at Houston, Texas, on the 
4th inst. 


~ DOMESTIC NEWS. 


From Cauirornia.—The arrival of the steam- 
ship Ohio, at New York, from New Orleans, 
with the California mails of September Ist, adds 
little or nothing to the already existing stock of 
what may be properly called California news, 
because the advices, contained in those mails 
bear the same date with what was received on 
the arrival of the Empire City last week. We 
gave then an outline of every thing fresh that 
was to be told. ‘The Ohio brought one hundred 
and twenty-eight passengers—fifty-one from Ca- 
lifornia, sixty-seven from New Orleans, and ten 
from Havana; also, twenty-one from New Or- 
leans to Havana. Among the passengers from 
California, is Colonel J. H. W. Inge, of Missis- 
sippi, bearer of despatches from Commodore 
Jones and the Special Postmaster, to our go- 
vernmentat Washington. Colonel Inge is of the 
party of sixty-four who left Aberdeen, Missis- 
sippi, for California, and went, via Mobile, New 
Orleans, and Brazos in Texas, to the mouth of 
the Rio Grande, thence up that river to Fort 
Brown and Romer, at the head.of navigation of 
the Rio Grande, where they purchased horses 
for the remainder of the journey. 

A number of the men once enlisted in Colonel 
Stevenson’s regiment, are among the passengers 
by the Ohio; and they are reported not to have 
come away empty-handed. 

The first and indispensable step toward the or- 
ganization of a political system and a regular 
government was just completed when the mails 
were made up, and we were briefly apprised of 
it on the arrival of the Empire City. The dele- 
gates to the convention empowered to construct 
the governmental machine, and to set it in mo- 
tion, had all been elected. Now we are advised 
that a considerable number of them had assem- 
bled at Monterey, the capital, on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, (Saturday,) and as the rest were ex- 
pected from hour to hour, they would probably 
commence their labours on the 3d. Rumours of 
course abounded with regard to the personnel 
of the contemplated organization; for instance, 
Mr. Fremont was spoken of as likely to be cho- 
sen Governor; Thomas Butler ery formerly of 
Georgia, ex-Governor Boggs, of Missouri, ex- 
Governor Shannon, of Ohio, and some others, 
are named as probable candidates for the Senate 
of the United States. We may now expect 
during the coming session of Congress, to find 
California, backed by an elected representative 
and two senators, claiming admission as a State 
of the Confederacy. 


From Orecon.—Advices from Oregon City 
have been received to the 2lst of July. S. R. 
Thurston has been elected Delegate to Congress. 
Nine hundred and forty-three votes have been 
polled. The Legislature convened on the 16th 
of July. The Legislature has as yet matured 
no measure of usefulness, although its members 
are generally practical men, whose good sense 
promises much for the country. The wheat crops, 
now being harvested, are not abundant. Provi- 
sions are likely to be very high. The United 
States steam propellor Massachusetts arrived in 
the Columbia River, on the 8th of May, in twen- 
ty-one days from California. She lay off the river 
and fired guns for a pilot, but none coming off, 
Captain Woods successfully took her over the 
bar without one, and came to anchor in Baker’s 
Bay, and the next day proceeded up to Astoria, 
where she was to stop a short period before pro- 
ceeding up the river. 


THe ATLANTIC AND Paciric Canat.— 
The New York Evening Post publishes the 
contract between the state of Nicaragua and 
the Atlantic and Pacific Ship Canal Company, 
as proposed by the Commissioners of the state 
of Pivecheus, at the city of Leon, on the 27th 
of August last. By the terms of the contract 
the canal must be opened for navigation within 
twelve years after the contract is ratified. The 


of importance. Mr. Brittan, it says, lec-. 


bed of the canal lies through a level country, 
which yields every variety of tropical fruits 


the 


— 


almost without culture, where the sugar cane 
where expense of feeding and clothing a 
man is Jess for a whole year than it isgin the 
rude climate of the ourth for a single month. 
quality to the in Nicaragua, is to be granted 
to the Company by the charter, with every re- 
quisite power of alienation and sale. A treaty 
has just been agreed upon between the diplo- 
matic representatives of Nicara and the 
United States at Leon, which, it is understood, 
qeneentins the validity of the contract of the 
icaraguans with the Atlantic and Pacific Canal 
Company. 

Sart Laxe.—The Mormon city of the Salt 
Lake is laid out in blocks, containing ten acres 
each, and each block is subdivided into eight 
lots. There are already two hundred and twen- 
ty-four blocks, being sixteen in one direction 
and fourteen in the other. The streets are eight 
rods wide. Nearly one thousand adobe houses 
have been built, and the whole city, nearly two 
miles square, has the appearance of a garden. 
A ‘public building of stone, fifty feet square, is 


and other purposes. Any person wishing to live 
here, can take an unoccupied lot, without price, 
but can only sell the improvements. The city 
is governed by a President and Council, perma- 
nent, and a City Marshal elected annually. 
Taxes are laid according to property. Tithes 
are voluntary. Schools are kept all the year, 
and are free to all. A mile north of the city is 
a warm sulphur spring, which is much resorted 
to for its curative properties. An abundance of 
the purest water is supplied from the streams 
coming down from the mountains. During the 
warmest part of the season no rain falls, and the 
land requires irrigating, which is easily done. 
During the present year the farms have suffered 
from the drought, which will be obviated next 
year. | 


MORTALITY ON BOARD THE UniTep Srates 
Stoop-or-wark Presie.—The United States 
Sloop-of-war Preble was spoken by the United 
States ship Ohio about the 10th of July, in long. 
144 44 W., lat. 38 15 N. She had been out 60 
days from China, and out of a complement of 150 
men, 44 were sick with a violent form of dysen- 
tery; 16 had died on the passage, and 14 were 
not expected to live. Captain Stribling, of the 
Ohio, ordered the Preble to be taken to the 
Sandwich Islands. 


Tae Mexican Commission.—The Washing- 
ton Republic states that Colonel Fremont has 
accepted the appointment of chief of the Mexi- 
can Boundary Survey, in the place of Colonel 
Weller, removed. 


Tue Navication Laws.—Important to Com- 
merce.—The Secretary of the Treasury has is- 
sued a circular announcing that in consequence 
of the alteration in the navigation laws of Great 
Britain, ships from that country or foreign ports, 
with cargoes the produce of any part of the 
world, will be allowed to enter the United 
States after the first of January next on the 
same terms as to duties and imposts as vessels 
of the United States. 


Decision New Jersty.—The 
United States Circuit court at Trenton has just 
decided an important suit in that State, where a 
plaintiff claimed title to land under the proprie- 
tors of East New Jersey, which was derived 
from the grant of King Charles II. to his brother, 
the Duke of York, made March, 12, 1654. 
This was a very comprehensive grant, beginning 
at St. Croix and extending to the east side of 
Delaware Bay, which grant invested the Duke 
of York with the property and the power of 
government. The court decided that: “ After 
the Revolution, and the establishment of a new 
Government, all royal rights and privileges be- 
came vested in the people, represented by the 
sovereignty of New Jersey, and the Proprietary 
Rights became null and void.” 


Minesota.—The area of Minesota territory 
is 166,000 square miles; of which 30,000 are in 
the old Northwestern Territory, and 136,000 
are in that vast tract of country formerly called 
Upper Louisiana. 


Survey or Minerat Lanps.—The Detroit 
Free Press says that the geological survey of 
Lake Superior has been completed, and that the 
profiles, maps, field notes, &c. are on their way 
to Washington. 


[NauGURATION.—On Tuesday, 17th inst. the 
Hon. Joel Jones, late President of the Girard 
College, and Mayor elect of the city of Phila- 
delphia, was installed into office. The Mayor 
elect, after leaving the Chamber of Common 
Council, where he had taken upon himself the 
oath of office, was conducted by the Recorder 
and the Committee of Councils to the Mayor’s 
office. Here he was received by ex-Mayor 
Swift, and conducted to the chair. The inter- 
change of courtesies, on the occasion, between 
the late Mayor and his successor, was most hap- 
py, and did credit to both the heads and hearts 
of the two gentlemen. | 


APPEAL OF AMERICANS IN BEHALF OF Kos- 
SUTH.—Some eighteen or twenty Americans in 
Paris have united in an earnest letter to Mr. 
Carr, the American Representative at Constan- 
tinople. urging him to do what he can to sustain 
the Sultan in his refusal to surrender the Han- 
garian refugees, and to offer them a shelter in 
our Mediterranean fleet. 


FRANCE AND THE Unitep Srates.—At the 
date of the sailing of the steamer Caledonia, 
intelligence of the difficulty of M. Poussin had 
not been received at Paris. The Paris papers 
anticipate no difficulty in the reception of Mr. 
Rives, and every thing tends to show that there 
is no disposition in the French Republic to pro- 
voke a quarrel with the United States. 


New Work From Mr. Catuoun.—The New 
York Inquirer understands that the Hon. John 
C. Calhoun has devoted the past summer to the 
preparation of a treatise on the Elementary 
Principles of Government, and the Constitution 
of the United States; and that it is so nearl 
complete that he expects to prepare it for publi- 
cation in his leisure hours during the comigg 
session of Congress. It will probably be pub- 
lished by the Harpers, in connection with an 
edition of his eches, reports, &c., which dis- 
cuss Constitutional questions. The work can- 
not fail to be one of marked interest and value. 


in Montreal has been boldly started in favour of 
“the peaceful separation of the Canadas from 
the British connection, and a union upon equi- 
table terms with the great North American con- 
federacy of sovereign States.” An address has 
been issued by three hundred influential citizens, 
of every sect, party, and social condition—some 
of them being members of the present govern- 
ment, some members of parliament, some tories, 
and others radicals. Both the English and 
French interests are represented. The address 
is temperate, able, and breathes a spirit of revo- 
lution, and an evident determination to persevere 
till the result has been accomplished. Without 
the consent of Great Britain, separation is con- 
sidered neither practicable nor desirable. 


GoLD ON THE Potomac.—A small specimen 
of pure gold has been exhibited to the editors of 
the National Intelligencer, by a gentleman of 
Washington city, which is said to have been 
found on one of the tributaries of the Potomac, 
distant from the Capital about fifteen miles. 


Too Larce.—The barque Eureka, which left 
Cleveland last week, for California, is said to be 
too large for the locks of the Welland Canal. 
She was measured, and found to be four inches 
too wide to pass one lock. 


Mexican Ciaims.—The amount of claims to 
come before the Board of Commissioners to meet 
in Washington next month is $12,000,000. 
The treaty provides for the payment of only 
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INGenuity orf A LaD IN THE Pustic ScHooLs. 
—At a meeting of the School Committee on 
Wednesday afternoon, Mr. Banvard exhibited a 


carved from a block of wood, by a lad twelve 
years of age, a pupil in the Primer School. It 
exhibits the mountains and hills elevated, and 
the beds of lakes and rivers as depressed.— Bal- 
timore Bee. 

A Syow Storm.—Snow fell on Sunday, 7th 
inst. in Temple, New Hampshire, ten miles from 
the Massachusetts line, to the depth of two in- 
ches on a level. On Monday morning the Tem- 

le mountains were clothed in snow white robes. 
n Mason, the next town east of Temple, con- 
siderable hail had fallen on Sunday. The storm 
was very severe in New Hampshire. 

Or. Spring in Nation.—A let- 


ter from Skitty Hay’s Town speaks of this re- 
markable discovery in the Indian country—at 
the falls in a beautiful stream near Fort Wash- 


ita says:—The oil exudes from the rock or 


| cliff overhanging these falls in drops of the size 


going up to serve for a Council House, Church, : 


Tue ANNEXATION OF CANADA.—A movement | 


beautiful and ingenious map of Massachusetts, | 


fifty-seven for Scotland; the cases of diarrhcea being 


THE PRES 


of a goose quill, vee the taste, smell, and con- 
sistency of British ty ond 
with which it mingles, inki 

ing externally, effected some of the most 
astonishing cures of chronic rheumatism and 
mercurial affections that have ever been known. 
Persons have been carried there doubled up 
with disease or emaciated to skeletons, coming 
away in a very short time, perfectly cured. 


THe Cauirornia Fieet.—Of four hundred 
and sixty-three vessels which, according to the 
Shipping List, have sailed from the United States 
for California, since the commencement of the 
California gold fever, only ninety-five had arrived 
up to September Ist. No less than twenty-five 
vessels are up at Boston for California, and some 
half dozen vessels purchased by private com- 
panies. The principal part of the cargoes of the 
above vessels is lumber, bricks, and frames of 
houses. Passengers are plenty, and those who 
take them get a full complement. Most of 
this fleet will be off by the first of November. 


New Coat Recion.—The Albany Argus says 
that a party, some of them practical miners, have 
been engaged since July, in examinations in 
search of coal in Albany and Greene counties, 
and that they have succeeded in finding a bed 
of superior quality, at a depth of fifty-five feet. 
The location is in the town of New Baitimore, 
about five miles westerly from Coeyinans. The 
bed is believed to extend one mile in Albany 
county and three in Greene. The Argus says 
that the proprietor of the land is very sanguine 
about the matter. | 

Tue Vatus oF NewspaPers.—Bayard Tay- 
lor, who is at San Francisco, says 1500 copies 
of the New York Tribune were sold in that city 
at one dollar apiece, and at the mines five dol- 
lars is the price for late papers. The Califor- 
nians seem to know how to appreciate the value 
of a newspaper, as well as how to estimate the 
value of the labour bestowed on it. 


Tue Rounp Istanpers.—The Round Islanders 
have been dispersed by order of the naval offi- 
cers on that station, and sent to Pascagoula, 
from whence they had arrived in New Orleans. 
The New Orleans Picayune says that they are 
perfect pictures of distress and hardship—most 
wretchedly clad and totally destitute of the 
means to procure food or necessaries of any kind. 
_ Tue Paciric Ratuway.—In view of the con- 
siderable contention now going on between Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and Memphis, respecting the 
starting point of the proposed railway to the Pa- 
cific, a St. Louis paper calls attention to the im- 
portant fact that if the road should start from St. 
Louis it will connect with Mobile by the Mobile 
and Ohio railroad, with Charleston and Savannah, 
by the Nashville and Chattanooga road, with 
Richmond by the Richmond and Nashville road, 
with Philadelphia by the great central route, 
and with New York and Boston by the Lake 
route. It is believed to be impossible for any 
other starting point to combine such advantages. 


Surp Canat aT THE Saut.—At a public 
meeting held at the Saut St. Marie, on the 13th 
ult. a committee, consisting of the Hon. D. R. 
McNair, late United States Mineral Agent, and 
Hon John W. Allen, Mineral Agent for the Dis- 
trict of Lake Superior, and the Hon. Samuel 
Ashmun, of Saut St. Marie, was appointed to 
proceed to Washington during the next session 
of Congress, and urge the passage of measures 
for the making of a ship canal around the Saut, 
and the erection of piers or breakwaters at the’ 
mouth of Eagle and Ontonagan rivers. 


Texas Inp1AN TRouBLEs.—A Corpus Christi 
letter dated September 28th, says:—A party of 
three Mexicans were out driving cattle, near 
the head-waters of the Arroyo Casa Blanca, 
when they were attacked by a party of Indians. 
They killed two of the Mexicans, and the other 
made his escape, bringing in the intelligence to 
a rancho some fifteen miles from here. As 
many as thirty-nine persons have been killed 
and wounded from the population of Corpus 
Christi and the neighbouring settlements, since 
the Indians commenced theirjrecent hostilities. 


PEACHES FROM TreEes.—Mr. William 
D. Beach, from Livingston, New York, has 
raised a delicious specimen of peaches taken 
from a grafted wild horse plum tree, which is 
perfectly hardy. One peach is ten inches ia 
circumference. This is the second year that 
the graft has produced peaches. 

Paciric RartRroap Convention.—The Con- 
vention called to forward the scheme of a great 
Central National Railroad to the Pacific Ocean, 
convened at St. Louis, Missouri, on the 16th 
inst. There were four hundred and sixty-four 
delegates present. Mr. A. Douglass, of Illinois, 
was chosen President of the Convention. A 
resolution having been introduced calling on 
Congress to act promptly in relation to the 
Pacific railroad, Mr. Benton rose and read a let- 
ter just received from Col. Fremont, stating that 
the convention should designate no road across 
the Rocky Mountains. He believed the pass 
between the head of the Arkansas and the Del 
Norte the most practicable and nearest to the 
Pacific. Gen. Smith had sent out an exploring 
party with a view to report a route before the 
termination ofthe next Congress. Hedwelt long 
and eloquently on the importance and nationality 
of the road. 3 


Fortune ror a Mecuanic.—John C. Carey, 
a poor labouring mechanic of St. Louis, has 
received intelligence that he is the only heir to 
to an estate valued at from $100,000 to $200,- 
000, owned by his father in Pennsylvania, who 
came to this country alone from Ireland in 1831. 
He left his wife and child behind him for a few 
years, and they following him, were never able 
to find him. He is now rich. 


Tue MaGnetic Ciock.—Professor Locke’s | 
magnetic clock is now finished. The different 
parts have been put together, and it completely 
fulfils all the expectations of the inventor. This 
clock will be packed immediately, with all due , 
care, and conveyed to Washington, to be placed 


BYTERIAN. 


finding their way to Paris. M. Dupin, the President, 
has alread y arrived. The House will be called over 
when it meets, and the names of the absentees de- 
| elared in the Moniteur; consequently, nearly the 
whole body will be present. The trees of liberty 
which were so industriously planted last year have 
been almost all secretly removed by authority 
of the Government, and no one seems to care. 
for these decayed memorials of the revolution- 
-Becret Societies in Paris are trying to excite the 
working classes to strike, but as yet without success. 
A manifesto from the Pope to his people has reached 
the French Government, and its tenor is of a very 
unsatisfactory nature. Not only are Mazzini, Gari 
baldi, and the ehiefs of the Roman Government ex- 
claded from the benefits of a proposed amnesty, but 
the whole of the Constituent Assembly and the 
military chiefs are shut out from pardon by the Head 


} of the Romish Church. Mr. Rives, who succeeds 


Mr. Rush as Minister from the United States to the 
French Republic, had arrived in Paris. 


ITALY.—T ax Roman @rates.—Accounts from 
Rome are to the 18th ult. T'wo regiments of French 
cavalry had just entered the city. The three regi- 
ments left at Civita Castellana had no intention of 
advancing. The Spanish troops, to the number of 
4000, were at Porto d’Anzio. The corps of gend 
’armerie through the Pontifical States is abolished, 
and a new political force constituted, called Pontifical 
velites. ‘The negotiations on the Roman question 
are still marked by mystery and confusion, and the 
obstinacy of the Pope and his advisers is not yet 
broken. ‘The Pope has issued a manifesto, plainly 
showing that he is determined not to govern consti- 
tutionally, and embodied in this manifesto is an am- 
nesty, from which all are excluded who are known 
to have taken any part in the republic. The conces- 
sions Were considered by the people of Rome to be 
so niggardly, that the greatest discontent was mani- 
fested as soon as they became generally known. 
The proclamations were torn down from the walls, 
and the populace vented forth their denunciations in 
the strongest terms of ridicule and disgust. As for 
the amnesty, no language could convey the deep 
feeling of animosity and regret with which it was 
contemplated. It may be remarked as singular, 
though not altogether unexpected, that throughout 
the whole of this manifesto the name of France no- 
where occurs, though she has played so prominent 
a part in restoring the Sovereign Pontiff to his tem- 
poral government. ‘This studied omission has griev- 
ously wounded the pride of that country; and is 
certainly not calculated to heal the differences so long 
existing between the two nations. It is abundantly 
clear that the letter of the President to M. Ney has 
completely disconcerted all the intrigues of the reac- 
tionary party. It has been even positively stated 
that the breach between the cardinal administration 
and the French had reached such a height that a 
complete non-intercourse was anticipated ; so that 
whilst Mazzini is fulminating his denunciatory epis- 
tles from J.ausanne against M. Tocqueville and the 
French Ministers, the unlucky administration of 
Louis Napoleon seems likely to be forced by public 
opinion to make a fresh revolution in Rome against 
the cardinals, and more obnoxious than that of Maz- 
_ because it is likely to be permanently suc:ess- 

General Rostolan, in his perplexity, says that he 
would far prefer the direction of a siege or the assault 
of a beleaguered city, to the diplomatic skirmishes 
which he is constantly obliged to keep up with 
priésts, and he has expressed his determination to 
leave, and the 20th ult. was to see him depart from 
Rome. Subsequent instructions will probably, how- 
ever, alter his determination. 

The Paris Constitutionnel says that the Russian 
Government have offered to the Pope the loan of 
5,000,000 francs, guarantied by the King of Naples 
to be repaid by annuities bearing interest of 24 per 
cent. only. | 

It appears that Garibaldi has been required by the 
Sardinian Government to exile himself to Tunis for 
two or three months, when, should things continue 
iranquil, he may return. He expressed a hope, on 
his departure, that he should be treated with more 
Christian charity at Tunis than he had experienced 
tn Piedmont. 


VENICE.—The Paris Debats publishes a letter 
from Trieste of the 17th ult., from which we extract 
as follows:—* A few days since I visited Venice. It 
is calm, but wears an appearance of sadness closely 
approaching to despair. _ Since the entry of the Aus- 
trian army, that is to say, since the day of the capitu- 
lation, the governor has delivered more than 50,000 
passports; entire families are quitting the desolated 
country.” 


GERMANY.—We could fill a column with all 
the various schemes which are put forth about the 
new Central Powers in Germany, especially about a 
plan said to be settled between Austria and Prussia, 
for a provisional arrangement until May, 1850, when, 
if nothing ts done, an understanding shall be come to 
with respect to the constitution of the new Central 
Government. Scarcely a week passes but we have 
some such projects, but they are evidently got up by 
the apprentices of diplomacy, and not by the masters. 
The affairs of the Danish duchies remain precisely 
in statu quo ; negotiations are shortly to be opened 
at Berlin, for the purpose of definitely settling the 
matter; but no real progress has yet been made. 
At Berlin all is quiet. ‘Ihe proceedings of the Par- 
liament are quictly going on, and if the assent of the 
smaller States of Germany were only required for 
the establishment of German unity, in the Prussian 
sense of the expression, there would be no difficulty. 
A military union with those States is now under 
consideration, but, of course, Austria, Bavaria, and 
Wurtemburg, are no parties thereto. 

THE IONIAN [SLES.—The tumults in Cepha- 
lonia have led to numerous executions. They are 
completely quelled. About forty of the guilty have 
fled to the mountains, where the troops were engaged 
in hunting them down like so manydeer. The cause 
of the complaint of the rebels is darkly presented by 
their opponents, but seems to be the existence of op- 
pressive feudal customs in the Island. ‘The English 
commander charges them with having committed 
several atrocious murders. 

SPAIN.—The news from Spain is scanty. Some 
few skirmishes have taken place in Morocco, in the 
neighbourhood of Melilla, but they seem to be of a 
desultory character. 


in the National Observatory.— Boston Journal. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
FROM EUROPE. 


The British mail steamer Caledonia, arrived at 
Boston, brings London papers to the 29th of Septem- 
ber. 

The corn trade was dull, and prices had fallen. 
Cotton was without any market change. American 


HUNGARY.—The latest news from Hungary 
states that Comorn had not surrendered, but active 
measures were on foot for pushing its siege. A suc- 
cessful resistance is impossible. The question is, 
why does not the garrison submit to the fate of war 
and surrender? It has been repeatedly charged by 
the organs of the Austrian government that the 
Comorn garrison wished to dictate, as conquerors, 
terms for all Hungary. ‘This is denied by the Hun- 
garians and their friends. Letters from Comorn say 
that the only condition asked is amnesty for all the gar- 


stocks were in good request. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—The Queen had left Scot- 
land on her return to England. The cholera was 
rapidly on the decline in England. The deaths from 
that disease, which were at the beginning of the 
month four hundred daily, fell on the 19th ult. to 
one hundred and ten, and declined on the 26th ult. 
to one hundred and two. On the 27th ult. the fur- 
tiier satisfactory report appeared, showing the much 
greater diminution to seventy-nine for all London, 
three hundred and thirty-one for all England, and 


one hundred and seventy-four. This is the most 
satisfactory return which has appeared since the first 
outbreak of the disorder. In Liverpool the dis- 
appearance of the disease had been equally signal. 

The potato rot is undeniably extensive, and has 
created considerable consequent alarm. In Ireland 
the rot has spread to a very great extent, and it has 
also appeared sporadically in England, in districts 
scattered at distances. The farmers were throwing 
all their diseased potatoes at once upon the market, 
and mixing them with sound ones, so that it was 
impossible to tell how extensive the disease was. 
Much of the planting is also affected. 


Inetann.—During the last week the Irish pa- 
pers have teemed with accounts of the corn plunder 
movement, each instance furnishing some deplorable 
illustration of the laxity of all moral feeling on the 
part of the tenantry, or of the sharp practice of the 
landlord in aiming at all hazards to secure his arrears 
or his rent. In many cases the tenant refuses to 
pay any rent at all, and is goaded on by agitators to 
seize upon the land altogether, under the pretence 
that the famine does not affect the landlords! In 
Tipperary a state of communism seems to exist, and 
certainly it is not a flourishing one. 

Mr. Duffy has asserted in his paper that the land- 
lords are the sole cause of the Irish misery. 

An idle report has been put forth by the Limerick 
Examiner that a conditional pardon has been granted 
by the Government to John Mitchel, leaving him at 
liberty to go where he pleases, but restraining him 
from returning to the United Kingdom. It is added 
that the exile intends to settle in Germany, where 
his wife and family will immediately join him. At. 
present this report has not gained the smallest credit. 


FRANCE.—France now enjoys perfect tranquilli- 
ty, and there is no prospect at present of another po- 
litical agitation. Indeed, public opinion is apparent- 
ly becoming more and more averse to revolution, in 
proportion as the increase of trade and commerce 
exhibits the advantages of internal tranquillity. As 
the period approaches for the re-assembling of the 


rison. Austria is willing to grant an amnesty to all the 
privates who have never served in the Austrian army, 
but none who may be considered as deserters. The 
Hungarians are unwilling to separate themselves from 
the fortunes of their menanced comrades, and have 
declared their intention to defend themselves despe- 
rately, unless their terms be acceded to. They make 
it a matter of honour. The fortress is provisioned for 
a year, the garrison consists of 25,000 men, and the 
artillery of 500 guns, 50 of which are of very heavy 
calibre. On the other side, the Austrian army, the 
whole under Field Marshal Nugent, consists of the di- 
visions of Field Marshals Csorich and Nobili, and the 
Russian auxiliary corps under General Grabbe, the 
whole numbering 70,000 men; of these 18,000 are 
Russians. The artillery is 140 heavy guns. Great 
preparations had been made for the bombardment of 
the place. It was, however, confidently affirmed by 
some persons at Vienna on the 22d ult., that a tele- 
graphic despatch was received that day of the surren- 
der of the fortress of Comorn, under conditions sim- 
ilar to those accepted recently by Venice. 

Nothing definitive has yet been arranged with re- 
gard to Hungary; but from the schemes of arrange- 
ment thrown out apparently as feelers, there does not 
appear any insurmountable difficulty in the way of 
final pacification, upon the basis of a complete union 
with Austria, Hungary retaining her old institutions 
for her future provincial administration. In the 
meantime the cruelties in Hungary are far from 
having ceased. The papers teem with accounts of 
trials, condemnations to death, the work house, the 
stocks, or solitary confinement. Rewards have been 
offered for the apprehension of some of the leaders. 
Orders have been sent into all the Austrian domin- 
ions to arrest sixty-nine persons, who are particular- 
ly described. The following is the description of 
Kossuth; it is said to agree well with the engraved 
portraits of him. 

«Kossuth, Ludwig, once a lawyer, journalist, 
Minister of Finance, President of the Hungarian 
Committee of Defence, and lastly Governor President 
of the Hungarian Republic, forty-five years old, born 
at Jass-Berengi, in Hungary, of the Catholic religion, 
‘married, above the middle height, tolerably strong, 
thin, has an oval face, pale complexion, high open 
forehead, chestnut hair, blue eyes, heavy dark brown 
eyebrows, smooth compressed nose, small handsome 
mouth, good set of teeth, round chin, black mous- 
taches and beard; speaks German, Hungarian, Latin, 
Slovak, and some French and Italian. Especial 
signs or marks are—a healthy complexion, curly 
hair, approaching baldness on the crown of the head, 
a tolerably broad chest, rather flat than raised, a deli- 
cate white hand with long tapering fingers. His 


Legislative Chamber of France, the members are | 


demeanor is calm, solemn, somewhat commanding 


and imposing ; his walk generally upright, his voice 
agreeable, insinuating, and even when he speaks 
low, distinct and clear. He impresses one with the 
idea that he is an enthusiast,” &c. 

The prosecution of the clergy is violent. A body 
of fifty of them have been brought into Naschau as 
prisoners. The Emperor has released the Jews of 
Buda and Pesth from some of the most onerous of 
Haynau’s impositions, A great many Polish exiles 
meditate crossing the Atlantic, with the design of 
establishing Polish colonies in the United States. 

The correspondent of the London Daily News 
writes from Widdin on the 11th of September, that 
Kossuth, Bem, Guyn, Messaros, and Dembinski are 
at Widdin in a state of positive destitution. When 
Kossuth quitted Hungary he had only five hundred 
ducats in his possession, and had since spent the 
greater part in relieving the wants of his brother 
exiles, 

Georgey arrived at Klagenfurth on the 11th ult. 
His party consisted. of two carriages; he, with his 
wife and daughter, and Major Andrassy went in 
one, his chasseur and domestics in the other. They 
alighted at the Kaisser-Krone, where Georgey has 
established himself. He goes about the streets quite 
free, but generally accompanied by his wife or Major 
Andrassy. Georgey is said to have expressed the 
wish to purchase an estate in the neighbourhood of 
Klagenfurth. The Daily News correspondent in 
Hungary writes that on his first arrival in that 
country he found the officers and men in a despond- 
ing state, and labouring under the conviction that 
the resistance against Russia and Austria combined 
was hopeless—that Georgey did all in his power to 
increase the demoralization. Had he obeyed orders, 
the war might have been protracted to an indefinite 
period, but he preferred any alternative, even to that 
of playing the traitor, to surrendering, or even divid- 
ing his authority with any other General. The 
Daily News cofrespondent condemns Georgey’s whole 
conduct. 

A horrible state of things exists in Transylvania. 
The hostility between the Romanian and Magyar 
races seems to burn more fiercely than ever, at the 
same time that fragments of Bem’s army are setting 
up upon their own account, and plunder and slay their 
enemies without mercy. Robbery and murder are 
events of constant and universal occurrence in the 
province, and, owing to its peculiar situation, and 
the ease with which bands of robbers can find secure 
places of refuge in its mountain ravines and forests, 
makes it certain that the restoration of tranquillity 
is still far distant. 


AUSTRIA,—The Austrian Minister of Public 
Instruction has just published a law to regulate the 
colleges and academies; it covers two hundred and 
fifty-eight octavo pages. Its dispositions are said to 
be such as must result in throwing the professorships 
into the hands of the priests, the salaries being made so 
low that no one can accept unless he have other 
sources of income. Another part of the dominions 
of Austria is now pervaded by a powerful religious 
excitement. In Bohemia, the cradle of Huss and 
Tziska, a new reformer has appeared in the person 
of the Reverend Pastor Kossuth, the brother of the 
famous Hungarian, of whose eloquence he possesses 
a considerable portion. 


TURKEY.—We have already announced the 
resolution of the Porte not to yield up the Hunga- 
rian refugees to the demands of Austria and Russia. 
Nothing has since transpired upon the subject, ex- 
cept that we learn that a Russian officer of high rank 
has arrived at Constantinople to demand their extra- 
dition. ‘The Emperor of Russia says in his letters 
that he will consider the escape of one of them as a 
casus belli. If the Sultan did not give a simple yes 
or no, to the Aid-de-Camp, he threatened to return 
to Warsaw. The Sultan persists in his resolution, 
and is backed by the Foreign Minister, the Grand 
Vizier, the Seraskier, and Mahomet Ali Pasha, and 
Mahomet Pacha Ali, but the great majority of the 
Council isalarmed at the threatening tone of the 
Czar’s note, and no official announcement of the 
Council’s decision had consequently been made. 
There is reason to believe that the ‘Turkish Go- 
vernment, urged on by the English and French Envoy 
will reject the demand. ‘The greatest anxiety pre- 
vails among all classes, the greater majority opposed 
to war as destructive to commerce and industry. 
British subjects are among the refugees confined in 
Widdon, General Guyon, General Longworth, and 
General O’Donnel.. Private letters confirm the re- 
port of the Sultan’s decision not to deliver up the 
Hungarian refugees, and it is stated, on the best au- 
thority, that considerable uneasiness prevailed in di- 
plomatic circles, as to the ultimate consequences of 
this resolution. 


SWITZERLAND.—The accounts from Berne 
of the 21st ult., announce a revival of the Old Sun- 
derbund agitation. The Roman Catholic cantons 
have, it appears, been emboldened by recent events 
on the continent, once more to oppose the measures 
of the federal government. The council of the can- 
ton of Schwytz, which has always headed these fac- 
tious movements, began the gaine at its sitting on 
the 19th, when it was resolved almost unanimously, 
“that as all legal steps ought to be taken to defend 
the rights of the cantons against the attacks of the 
Federal Power, there appertained to the individual 
cantons, the right of proposing to the Federal Diet, 
on its meeting (in November,) that its resolution 
respecting the military capitulations be rescinded, 
and that each canton be allowed the unrestricted ex- 
ercise of those rights, which are conferred on all of 
them by articles 3 and 11 of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and which a resolution incompetently adopted 
could not legally withdraw from them. ‘This reso- 
lution has produced a great sensation in Schwytz, and 
the elections to the Second Chamber afford a clear 
pruof of the hostile feeling entertained toward the 
Federal Government. Uri and Unterwalden will not 
hesitate to follow the example of Schwytz; Zug, 
Lucerne, and Valais are still wavering. 


RUSSIA.—The Emperor of Russia has returned 
to St. Petersburg, and his troops are gradually with- 
drawing within the Russian frontier. The Caucas- 
sian Gazette informs us that the Russians had at- 
tacked the well defended fortress of Achulga, the 
seat of Schamyl. As-soon as the first attack of the 
Russians on the bastion Surchajeff had been repulsed 
by the Circassians, the Russians commenced a fresh 
attack, and after a bloody contest, stormed this nest 
of the Miurydes, that forms the key of the enemy’s 
position. The Russians lost in dead and wounded 
25 officers and 397 men. On the 27th of July a 
general attack was made on the fortress of Achulga 
itself. The Circassians were every where repulsed. 
The Russians lost on this day in dead and wounded 
52 officers and 823 soldiers. A second attack was 
put off to the following day. This is a Russian 
acco unt. 


INDIA.—The overland mail had arrived in Lon- 
don, bringing advices from Calcutta to August 8, 
and from Canton to July 26. The Punjaub re- 
mained perfectly tranquil. ‘The Governor-General, 
Lord Gough, Sir Charles Napier, and their respec- 
tive ladies, were still at Simla, and the period of 
Lord Gough’s departure homewards had not yet 
been fixed. Sir Charles Napier had made certain 
“characteristic” withering remarks upon some pro- 
ceedings of courts-martial submitted to him. Sir 
W. Gilbert’s division in the Punjaub cunsists of 
50,000 men, rank and file. At Lahore there seems 
to be a good deal of sickness amongst the troops. 


CHINA.—From Canton we have dates to the 
26th of July, where every thing was quiet. ‘The 
affair of the release of Mr. Summers by Captain 
Keppel had blown over. ‘The Mary Whitney and 
Persian, with Straits’ produce from Singapore, had 
been lost on the north bank of the Yang-tse-Kiang 
(Nankin.) Her Majestys ship saved the crew and 
passengers, but Her Majesty’s brig Arab tried in vain 
to save the cargo. Her Maijesty’s ship Mariner, 
Capt. Matheson, had returned to Shanghai, from 
Jeddo in Japan. Her appearance in the port of 
Japan created great alarm, and she was watched by 
a crowd of boats day and night. The greatest 
politeness, however, was shown to Capt. Matheson, 
and, on his leaving, the Government boats attended 
him out of the habour. Whether he had any com- 
munication with the authorities has not transpired. 


ONE WEEK LATER. 


The British mail Steamer Niagara from Liverpool 
for New York arrived at Halifax on the 17th inst. 
bringing London papers to the 6th inst. one week 
later than the advices by the Caledonia. 

The commercial advices by this arrival are in all 
material particulars the same as per the Caledonia. 
There has been no improvement in trade, nor have 
any good effects, which was expected to follow a boun- 
tiful harvest, been realized. 

By far the most important political news by this 
arrival, is the possible and even probable rupture of 
Russia and Austria with Turkey. It forms the 
chief topic of discourse in the English and French 
journals, as well as amongst all classes, and in its 
paramount importance, the Roman difficulty, as 
well as all other matters of national importance, ap- 
pears to have been almost wholly lost sight of. 

There has continued a moderate demand for cot- 
ton during the past week, and the market remains, 
at the departure of the Niagara, in precisely the 
same position as at the sailing of the Caledonia. 

The demand for breadstuffs has been limited, and 
prices have a declining tendency. = 

There is not any change to notice in American 
provisions. 


Metals of all descriptions continue to meet fair in- 


the previous 
Advices from Havre state that the sales of cotton 
‘| at that port received a i impetus from the 


andthe pcs ae equal thw NOTICES. 


New York advices, per Niagara, and a rise of Ic. a 
l§c. took place. ‘The sales amounting to 1528 


Liverpool Corn Market, Oct. 5.—The last week’s 
prices for Flour and Indian Corn have barely been 
maintained in the Lnndon and Liverpool markets. 
Corn in Liverpool is quoted at 26s. 6d. a 27s. 6d. r 
for mixed and yellow; 28s. a 29s. for white; old 
Western Canal flour sells at 23s. a 23s. 6d.; Balti- 
more 24s.; Ohio being scarce at 25s. per bbl.; in. 
ferior new Western Canal flour, of wheat quality, at 
19s. a 21s.; old sour 21s. per bbl. Wheat 4s. 9d. a 
6s. 9d. per bushel. 

Continental reports represent trade and commerce 
in a quiet state, and without change in prices. 

Another mail from the East Indies brings Calcut- 
ta dates to August 20, and Bombay to September 1. 
The accounts are regarded as satisfactory, in a com- 
mercial point of view, and it is expected that trade 
in the next four months will be encouraging. 


Acarmine Ravacss or Tue Potato Ror 1n 
Ltanp.—The European Times contains reports of the 
unfavourable appearance of the potatoes in Ireland. 
A sudden and very rapid decay, similar to that 
which occurred in previous years, has taken place 
in the potatoes of the late planting. The early sorts 
have escaped. We have before us the most unques- 
tionable proof that a serious change has taken place 
in the rot; but whilst the prices ruled low amid un- 
doubted abundance, the alarm has been sounded in 
all the Irish journals, and as far as our own expe- 
rence extends, the potatoes seemed more and more 
tainted every day. 


THreaTENED Rupture BETWEEN TURKEY AND 
Rvuss1a.—The most recent accounts from Constan- 
tinople state that the Emperor of Russia has made a 
formal demand through a special envoy to the Porte 
for the surrender of Kossuth, Bem, and other Hun- 
garian patriots, who have sought refuge in the terri- 
tories of the Sultan. The Turkish govermnent, 
with a manliness which cannot be too highly com- 
mended, refused to be bullied into » compromise of 
its independence, and Prince Rodgival, after having 
ineffectaally endeavoured to bully the Sultan into a 
compliance with his demands, has taken an abrupt 
departure from Constantinople, and Count Titoff, 
the Russian Minister, has closed all diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Porte. 

_ England and France, through their respective 
representatives, have prevailed with the Sultan in 
keeping him firm in his resolution. Already in 
England and France cabinet councils have been held, 
to consider these grave circumstances. Not the 
slightest doubt can be entertained of the result that 
should Russia persist in demanding the surrender of 
her devoted men, an European war will be inevitable. 

The Paris Journal des Debats says:— We are 
glad to learn that England and France are most 
cordially united in their determination to support 
their Ambassadors in the advice given by them to 
the Porte, respecting the extradition of the Hun- 
garian refugees.” 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Honolulu papers to the 21st of July inclusive have 
been received at New York. ‘There was a severe 
shock of earthquake in the region of Oahu, on the 
morning of the llth July. Captain Stribling, offi- 
cers and men of the United States ship Ohio, had 
received the Queen and suite on board, at which 
her highness was well pleased. Other visits of 
ceremony had occurred. Keahiahonni, a Chief of 
high rank, and member of the House of Nobles 
died on the 23d June. He was the last of the 
male line of the ancient Kings of Karuai. 


MARRIED. 


In Germantown, Pennsylvania, on the 9th inst., 
by the Rev. Thomas B. Bradford, Mr. Jostra Mac- 
NEIL to Miss ANN Parxer, all of that place. In 
Philadelphia, on the 10th inst., by the same, Mr. 
Geonce S. Hanris to Miss Anna M. Tuompson, 
both of Philadelphia. | 


On the 13th ult., by the Rev. W. R. Bingham, 
Mr. Rosert M. Hottanp to Miss Susan F. Warst- 
LER, all of Chester county, Pennsylvania. On the 
9th inst., by the same, at Orthodox Hall, Mr. Joun 
Lemon to Miss Marcaret Ne tson, all of Howel- 
town, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 


On the 2d inst., by the Rev. Jesse Edwards, Mr. 
ALExaNDER Epwarpns to Miss Erizaneta Mce- 
Curpr, daughter of Mr. James McCurdy, all of Dan- 
ville, Livingston county, New York. 


On the 4th inst., by the Rev. G. W. Newell, Mr. 
Jacop Terwitiicer to Miss Amanna M., daugh- 
ter of Isaac De Witt, Esq. all of Columbia county, 
Pennsylvania. 


At Tuscaloosa, Alabama, on the 26th ult. by the 
Rev. Robert White, Mr. Rorvus Atexanner HeEn- 
son, of North Carolina, to Miss Marr R. Deanne, 
daughter of A. B. Dearing, Esq. of ‘Tuscaloosa. 


' On Tuesday morning, 16th inst. by the Rev. J. 
M. Dickey, Mr. J. J. Monacuan, near Cochranville, 
to Resecca, daughter of Mr. Ronent Murpang, of 
Oxford, all of Chester county, Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. | 


Died, on the 23d of April last, in Cheltenham 
township, Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, Sam- 
vet E. Leecu, Esgq., for twenty-three years a ruling 
elder in the church in Abington. The deceased 
lived in retirement, but he was neither unnoticed or 
unknown. He represented his district in the State 
Legislature—was chosen an elector of President and 
Vice-President, and for many years held the office 
of justice of the peace. He was a man of remark- 
ably amiable disposition, and when by grace he was 
brought into the kingdom of God’s dear Son, he pre- 
sented a character truly lovely—no man but himself 
ever doubted Mr. Leech’s piety. For some months 
before his death, his mind was much depressed, and 
he expressed to his pastor his impression that he had 
been deceiving himself with a « name to live” while 
dead in sin. ‘lhis temptation of the wicked one was 
so strong as to fill his mind with agony, and lead 
him almost to despair. For a time he could neither 
eat nor sleep. His mind was filled with dreadful 
images, and he was ready to give up all as lost. But 
when asked the question, « What would you take, 
and give up all hopein Christ?” he seemed shocked 
at the thought of renouncing the Saviour, and 
quickly replied, « My hope is slender, but small as it 
is, I would not give it up for the whole world!” As 
his end drew near, his mind became more calm, and 
his last days were spent in prayer and deep medita- 
tion. When asked if he had inward peace, he 
replied, «O yes!” and when unable to speak audibly, 
his whispers were of. Jesus and of his precious love. 
Mr. Leech has left a widow and a numerous family, 
with a large circle of friends to mourn his loss—but 
they mourh not as those who have no hope; for 
notwithstanding that clouds and darkness for a sea- 
son obscured his vision, yet « at even time there was 
light ;”’ and it might be truly said of him, «« Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end of 
that man is peace.” Ss. 


Board of Foreign Missions. 


Acknowledgment of moneys received at Philadel- 
phia in September, 1849. 


Camden ch. N. J. per Rev. R. P. Dunn, $12.70. 
Bequest of a dying child, Mary Neely, daughter of 
Samuel Neely, of Great Conowago ch. Pa. per Rev. 
James C. Watson, D.D. 26 cents. Rev. Thomas B. 
Bradford, Germantown, Pa. for 35 copies of the For- 
eign Missionary, 1849, 3. ‘l'oms Creek and Piney 
Creek chs. Pa. per Kev. R. S. Grier, from Alexander 
Horner, 10. Susan Row, 1. Sterling Galt, 1. Rev. 
R.S. Grier, 5—in all, 17. 6th ch. Phila. mon. coll. 
for September, per John M. Harper, 40.50. Sugar 
Creek ch. lil. per Rev. John S. Howell, 10. Elkhorn 
ch. Ill. per do. 10. Cold Spring ch. Cape May, N. 
J. per Rev. Moses Wiiliamson, (additional to the 
sum of 28.90 paid to Rev. H. R. Wilson,) 46.85. A 
lady in Georgetown, D.C. per Rev. R. ‘I. Berry, 5. 
Hagers City, Md. Miss Maria E. Smith, an afflicted 
child, per Rev. Septimus Tustin, 5. William A. 
Carrigan, Holt’s store, N. C. per Wm.S. Martien, 2. 
Received through Rev. B. M. Smith, Treas. of the 
Presbytery of Lexington—Staunton ch. 43.58; She- 
mariah ch. 11; Windy Cove ch. 20; Lebanon ch, 
10.66; Harrisonburg ch. 5; Bethesda ch. 5—in all, 
95.24. Through Rev. Julius Foster—from Troy 
ch. 8; Orwell ch. 10; Tuwanda ch. 4.03—in all, 
22.03. Ist ch. Alexandria, Va. per Rev. Elias Har- 
rison, 50. Deerfield cong. N. J. in part, per Rev. J. 
W. E. Ker, 25. Spring Garden ch. Phila. a female 
member, per Rev. John McDowell, D.D. 7.50. 
Received through David Keith, St. Louis, Jackson- 
ville ch. Ill. (Rev. Mr. ‘Todd’s,) 30. Canton ch. Il. 
‘Rev. S. C. McCune’s,) 15. Big Creek ch. Mo. 
(Rev. William P. Cochran,) 15.75. Coulter Goodrich, 
St. Louis, 80 cents—in all, 61.55. Milton ch. Pa. 
mon. con. coll. per James P. Sanderson, 18. Por- 
tageville ch. N. Y. per Rev. Lemuel Leonard, 14.50. 
Allen township ch. Pa. per Robert McDowell, 5€.20. 
Through Rev. B. M. Smith, Treas. of Lexington 
Presbytery—Union ch. Va. ladies, to educate a 
heathen child, John Hendren, 25 ; alse from twoSab. 
bath school boys, 35 cents, and three Sabbath school 
girls, 25 cents; New Providence.ch, 29; Mossy 
Creek ch. 8—amount, 62.60.—Total, 564,93. 
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SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA—The 8y- 
nod of North Carolina will meet in the 
Church, in the town of Hillsborough, Orange coun- 
ty, North Carolina, on Wednesday, the 31st of Oc. 
tober next, at seven o’clock, P. M. 
McIver, Stated Clerk. 


_SYNOD OF VIRGINIA.—The Synod of Vir. 
ginia will meet, according to adjournment, in the 
P. resby terilan church in the city of Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, on the 24th of October, at seven o'clock, P.M. 

McFantanp, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF BRAZOS.—The Presby-* 

tery of Brazos will meet in Houston, Texas, on the 
22d of November next. 
8, Baxzn. 


PRESBYTERY OF CONCORD.—The Pres 
bytery of Concord ‘stands ‘adjourned to meet in the 
Church of Poplar Tent, Cabarras county, North 
Carolina, on Wednesday before the last Sabbath ia 
October, (24th,) at eleven o'clock, A. M. 

R. H. Larrerrr, Stated Clerk. 


BRICK CHURCH CHAPEL, NEW YORK. 
— Thursday Evening Lectures. — The Thursday 
Evening Lecture so long sustained in the Chapel of 
the Brick Church, New York city, by the Rev. Dr. 
Spring, is removed to the Hope Chapel, in Broad- 
way, opposite to the New York Hotel. Service 
commencing at half-past seven o'clock. 


TO OUR FRIENDS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
—Our Agent, the Rev. Edward H. May, left Phila- 
delphia on Saturday, the 13th inst., intending to 
operate in behalf of the cause along the Southern 
tier of counties in Pennsylvania. We commend him 
to the kind co-operation of the friends of Africa, and 
invoke their generous aid at this peculiar juncture, 
when the aspect of affairs in the new Republic is so 
highly interesting ; and when the offers of gratuitous 
emancipation in the South are numerous beyond 
precedent—to say nothing of the very many appli- 
cations by respectable free people of colour. 
Evuiotr Cresson, Corresponding Secretary. 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY.— 
A regular monthly meeting of the Board of the New 
York City Tract Society will be held at the Tract 
House, on Monday evening, 22d inst. at half-past 
seven o'clock, when all the members are requested to 
be present. Isaac Oncuarp Secretary. 


IFE OF ASHBEL GREEN, D.D.—The Life of 

Ashbel Green, V. D. M. begun to be written 

by himself in his eighty-second year, and continued 

to his eighty-fourth, edited by the Rev. J. H. Jones, 
D.D. 8vo, with a Portrait, $2. 

Pastoral Reminiscences, by Shepard K. Kollock, 
with an Introduction by Rev. A. Alexander, D.D. 
12mo. 

“I consider this volume a real accession to our 
stock of religious reading, and I do cordially recom. 
mend it to the careful attention and perusal of all 
into whose hands it may come, and especially to 
young pastors and candidates for the ministry,.”— 
Extract from the Introduction. 

The Court and Reign of Francis I. King of France, 
by Miss Pardoe, author of Louis XLV. 2 vols. 12mo, 

The Earth and Man, Lectures on Comparative 
Physical Geography, in its relation to the Histor 
of Mankind, by A. Guyot, translated by C. C, Fe 
ton, 12mo. 

Physician and Patient, or a Practical View of the 
Mutual Duties, Relations, and Interests of the Medi- 
cal Profession and the Community, by Worthington 
Hooker, M.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 

The Fire-side Miscellany and Young People’s 
Encyclopedia, by D. Mead, 8vo, with nearly 100 
engravings. 

The Mourner Comforted, or Extracts Consolatory 
on the Loss of Friends, by Rev. Thomas Lape. 

Aspects of Nature in Different Lands and Differ- 
ent Climates, with Scientific elucidations, by Alex. 
ander Von Humboldt. ‘Translated by Mrs. Sabine, 
1 vol. 12mo. 

Los Gringog, or an Inside View of Mexico and 
California, with wanderings in Peru, Chili, and 
Polynesia, by Lieutenant Wise, United States Navy, 
12mo. 

Illustrations of Lying, in all its Branches, by 
Amelia Opie, 18mo. new edition, 

Newton’s Cardiphonia, 12:no, with portrait. 

The Puritan and his Daughter, by J. K. Pauld- 
ing, 1 vol. 12mo, 

Hildreth’s History of the United States, vol. III. 
completing the work. 

Just received, and for sale at low prices, by 

WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 
No. 142 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 
oct 20—3t Philadelphia. 


UST PUBLISHED.— The Pastor’s Wife, or 
Memoirs of Mrs. Sherman, by her husband, 
Rev. James Sherman, of Surrey Chapel, and editor 
of Adams on Peter, Manton on James, &c. This 
exceedingly interesting and instructive work gained 
popularity immediately on its appearance in Eng. 
land, and in the short space of a few weeks an edi- 
tion of 3000 copies was disposed of, since which 
time another edition of 5000 has nearly been sold. 
The Memoir is one of beauty and truth, combining 
in admirable symmetry the devoted Christian with 
the loving wife. 
perceiving that a master hand guides the pen, and 
a Christian heart gives direction to its glowing 
words. Published and for sale by 
ROBERT E, PETERSON, 
Bookseller and Publisher, North-west corner of Fifth 
oct 20—3t and Arch streets, Philadelphia. 


RIVATE BOARDING.—Private Boarding at 
No. 118 South Fourth street, above Spruce, 
Philadelphia, by Mrs. Insice and Mrs. Fisk. 
oct 21—41* 


EWARK FEMALE INSTITUTE. — The 
Subscriber, assisted by competent ‘Teachers, 
will open a Seminary for Young Ladies, in New- 
ark, Delaware, on the second Wednesday (14th) of 
November next. All the usual English branches 
will be taught; also Latin, French, Music, and 
Drawing. ‘The year will be divided into two Ses. 
sions, of five months each. 

Terms.—Boarding per Session will be $45. In. 
struction in the English branches, $10. Do. in the 
Languages, each, $10. Do. in Drawing, $10. Les. 
sons on the Piano, $16. Washing per dozen, 25 
cents. There will be no extra charge, except for 
books and stationery, which will be furnished at the 
city retail prices. 

Reference may be had to Dr. J. P. Wilson, Presi- 
dent of Delaware College, and to Professors Norton 
and Long; to Dr. Converse, of Philadelphia; Rev. J. 
Barr, of Newark; and Rev. J. C. Howe, of St. 
Georges. PIERCE CHAMBERLAIN. 

oct 20—3t* 


HALMERS’S SERMONS, ENLARGED. — 
The Sermons and Discourses of ‘Thomas Chal. 
mers, D.D. LL.D. now completed by the introduc. 
tion of his Posthumous Sermons, with a fine portrait 
by Ritchie, 2 vols. 8vo, $3. 
Expository Lectures on the Epistle to the Ephe. 
sians, by the Rev. Robert J. McGhee, A.M. 8vo, $2. 
Cowper’s Works, comprising his Life, Letters, 


of his Private Correspondence, by the Rev. T. 8, 
Grimshawe, A.M. second edition, royal 8vo, $3. 
Richmond's Domestic Portraiture, 12ino, 75 cents, 
Parables and Miracles of Christ, by Dr. Burns, 
75 cents. 
The English Pulpit, 8vo, $1.50. 
Anderson’s Annals of the English Bible, 8vo, 
$1.75. 


Jeremy Taylor’s Sermons, 8vo, $1.50. 

Kirke White’s Complete Works, by Southey, 
$1 50. 
The Boy’s Book, by Mrs. Sigourney, 18mo, 40 
cents. 

The Girl’s Book, by Mre. Sigourney, 18mo, 40 
. cents, © 

Jane Taylor’s Original Poems, illustrated 18mo, 
40 cents, 

Banyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrated 12mo, $1. 

Davidson’s of Sacred and Profane 
History, 8vo, $1.50. 

Hannah More’s Private Devotion, fine edition, 50 
cents, 
Natural History of Enthusiasm, by Taylor, 12mo, 
75 cents. 

Loyola, or Jesuitism, by Taylor, 12mo, $1. 

The Puritans in England and Pilgrim Fathers, 
12m0, $1. 

Modern Accomplishments, by Miss Sinclair, 75 
ce nts, 

Modern Society, by Miss Sinclair, 75 cents. 

Wilson’s Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, 
illustrated by original designs, 16mo, 75 cents. 

Just published and for sale by 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
| No. 285 Broadway, New York, and 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 

No. 142 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 

oct 20—3t Philadelphia. 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG I,Ae 
DIES—Graham Hall, Greenwich, Connecticut. 
—The Rev. Mr. Marshall and Mrs. Marshall Prin. 
cipals.—The next term will commence on Wednes- 
day, 7th of November. Circulars may be had at 
the Bookstores, or at No. 214 street, New 


Wa. D. Snyper, Receiving Agent. | 


York. oct 20—3* 


and Poems, now first complete by the introduction | 


Young’s Night Thoughts, clegant edition, 16mo, — 


None can read the book without - 
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may receive spiritual refreshment. 


Rurcsrrony Lecrunis 68 ‘Tras To THE 
- Bens &. By thé Re¥: Robert J. McGhee, A. M., 


~ Philadelphia, Martien. vo. pp 640. 
. The author of the Bipository Lectures is 
a member of the Established Church, and 
yet such an one, as may truly be said to be 
the salt which preserves it, notwithstandin 

its general corruption. Thoroughly abuse 
with the spirit of the gospel, he overlooks 
those magnified trifles, attention to which 


*Soristitdtes the sum and substance of high 


Churchism. His aim is to unfold the word 
of God in its evangelical spirit and power, 
and to apply it tothe exigencies of fallen 
human nature. The Christian reader will 
soon discover that he is a scribe well in- 
tracted, and qualified to guide him to the 
green. pastures and still waters, where he 
Al- 
though the lectures are eminently practical, 
the true and critical sense of the Epistle is 
evolved, although not by a formal exegesis; 
while every truth is clothed in a warm, an- 
imated, and popular style, which imparts to 
the exposition all the directness of public 
address. Our opportunity has not enabled 
us to read the whole, yet so far have we 
gone into it, as to satisfy ourselves that it is 
a truly valuable’contribution to the Chris- 
tian’s library, and when known, will be 
justly appreciated, and perhaps regarded as 
one of the best popular expositions of this 
important portion of Scripture extant. 
Connection or Sacrep axy Prorane 
being a reviéw Of the principal events in the 
. world, as they bear upon the state of religion, 
» from the close of the Old Testament history till 
the establishment of Christianity. By D. David- 
son. Three volumes in one. New York, 1849, 
Robert Carter & Brothers ; Philadelphia, William 
8. Martien.' 8vo, pp. 796. 
We noticed this able and instructive work 


on the appearance of the first edition in | 


three volumes. Its present form is more 
compact, and will be preferred by many. 
‘The design of the connection is distinctly 
expressed in the title, and the discerning 
reader will at once perceive how necessary 
it is to a full understanding of sacred his- 
tory to refer to the contemporaneous history 
of the heathen world. Dr. Davidson’s 
plan is executed with ability, and his book 
may be placed by the side of Schuckford 
and Prideaux’s volumes on similar subjects. 


History or Frenca Revorvution or 1848, 
by A, De Lamartine. Translated by Francis A. 
Durivage and William 8S. Chase. First American 
edition. Two volumes. Boston, 1849, Phillips, 

| Sampson, & €o. 12mo, pp. 245 and 270. 


In the revolution of 1848 Lamartine was 
the presiding spirit whose power was felt 
in restraining and controlling the fiery ele- 
ments and educing order from confusion. 
‘His popularity was unbounded, and he 
gave evidence of pure and patriotic inten- 
tions. He probably did not possess the 
peculiar talents requisite for carrying for- 
ward the new government; this, however, 
furnished no apology for the caprice which 
abandoned him for new and less worthy 
favourites, From the position he occupied, 
and the opportunities he had for knowing 
the men and incidents of that tumultuous 
period, his qualifications for becoming its 
historian must be admitted to have been of 
the best kind. To describe scenes in which 
he was a chief actor, egotism was unavoid- 
able, and perhaps, we may say, his per- 
sonal vanity left him no disposition to avoid 
the frequent recurrence to himself. The 
unpleasantness of this egotism is in a great 
measure obviated, however, by his adop- 
tion of the plan of Cesar in speaking of 

_himself in the third person. The book is 
reliable, we think, for the truthfulness of its 
details, and is certainly agreeable, pervaded 
as it is by the peculiarites of his genius. 


TParsicran anp PaTiznT; or a practical view of 


the mutual duties, relations, and interests of the 
medical profession and the community. By Wor- 
thington Hooker, M. D. New York, 1849, Baker & 
Scribner. 12mo, pp. 


We have seldom met with a better spe- 
cimen of sound, practical sense than that 
exhibited in this volume. The author is 
an intelligent professional man, who 
having thoroughly studied his points, 
exhibits the results of his observations in 
plain unambiguous phrase, in which, 
while he impales modern quackery, he 
deals out just rebukes against the cre- 


- dulous public which sustains it, and fur- 


nishes some very important lessons to the 
regularly educated gentlemen of his own 
profession. It is really a book for the pub- 
lic, the seasonableness of which cannot be 
doubted, and the wide circulation of which 
might be attended with the happiest ef- 
fects. 

Tue Fire Sipe Miscertany, and Young People’s 


Encyclopedia. By D. Mead. New York, 1849, 
M. W. Dodd, 8vo, pp. 376. 


This is an exceedingly agreeable miscel- 
lany, comprising s6me hundreds of pieces, 
in prose and verse, of just the character to 
engage the attention of the young, and of 
“excellent and improving character. The 
subjects are illustrated by seventy-five very 
good cuts, adding much to the value as 


well as ornamental appearance of the book. 


We advise our young readers, in making 
their new year’s purchases, to inquire for 
this Encyclopedia. 

Pasronat Reminiscences. By Shepard K. Kol- 
lock. With an Introduction by A. Alexander, 
. D., Professor in the Theological Seminary at 
rinceton, New Jersey. New York, 1849, M. 

- Dodd, 12mo, pp. 236. 
The knowledge of casuistica] divinity is 
‘greatly promoted by such books as the one 
before us. Every judicious pastor who is 
wise in winning souls, must meet with 
cases, the proper treatment of which, if 
communicated, would aid those who are 
comparatively inexperienced in the minis- 
try. Mr. Kollock, as a sound, pious, and 
discriminating pastor, has made such a 
contribution, and the reader will see, on a 
perusa! of his volume; that he has not only 
furnished some striking narratives, but ac- 
-companied them with the most useful les- 
“sons, which may greatly aid those who are 
“ealled to act in the capacity of spiritual 
»physicians. As there is no duty more 
mdmentous than that of dealing with souls 


iséised, so there is noné which réquires 


greater care and study for its right per- 
formancé. Nine authentic cases are fully 
treated in this volume, the symptoms de- 
scribed, the remedies proposed, with a state- 
ment of resulis, and not only the clergyman, 
but the general reader will find in them 
much food for reflection. 

Ta Youxe Man’s Crosser Lisnanr. By the 
\ Rev. Robert Philip, of Maberly Chapel. With an 

Introductory Essay by the Rev. Albert Barnes. 

Third edition. New York, 1849, Robert Carter 

& Brothers; Philadelphia, William 8. Martien, 

12mo, pp. 347. 

It is‘a good sign to see the demand for a 
third edition of so good a book as the Young 
Man’s Closet Library, in which the princi- 
ples, spirit, and realizations of manly piety 
are unfolded and enforced in a style at once 
vigorous, lucid, and dignified. The works 
of the same author, designed for women, 
such as the Lydias, the Marys, &c., are 
very popular productions, and well adapted 
to cherish the most amiable traits of female 
character, as this is to direct young men in 
the only true path of honour and happiness. 
Pozms rorInrant Mixps. By the Tay- 

lor Family. With illustrations by Howland. New 


York, 1849, Robert Carter & Brothers ; Philadel- 
phia, William S. Martien, 18mo, pp. 244. 


These charming little poems, the joint 
production of a most accomplished family, 
are so well known that they need no fresh 
introduction. They are beautiful in style 
and sentiment, and some of them are really 
wonderful for their simplicity and agreeable 
versification. When we say, however, that 
this edition is illustrated by the ingenious 
Howland, young readers will be very apt 
to prefer it. 

Taz Movurner Comrorrten, or Extracts Consola- 
tory on the Loss of Friends. By the Rev. Tho- 


mas Lape, M.A. New York, 1849, M. W. Dodd, 


A good pocket manual, to the judicious 
selections in which the bereaved might 
often refer with advantage. Those whose 
hearts are stricken by the death of friends, 
should know that there are high sources of 
comfort, to which such books as this may 
direct them. 


Judgments 
Averted by Repentance, is the title of an 
able sermon, occasioned by the late national 
fast, and preached by the Rev. Dr. Mac- 
master, of New Albany, Indiana. 

The Christian doctrine of human rights 
and of slavery. This pamphlet is com- 
posed of two articles which recently ap- 
peared in the Southern Presbyterian Re- 
view. 

Littell’s Living Age, number 283, pos- 
sesses more than ordinary interest. 

The Lady’s Book for November, is 
richly illustrated by many engravings. 
We have yet had no opportunity to look 
into its literary merits. 

We have received the Minutes of the 
General Convention of Vermont for 1849. 

We have received for October the Ame- 
rican Protestant, Evangelical Repository, 
Banner of the Covenant, African Reposi- 
tory, the Water Cure Reporter, and the 
Christian Magazine of the South. 


TAKE CARE. 


“ You talk to me in that way !—Why 
I knew the time when you hadn’t a 
shirt to your back !”’ exclaimed a rum- 
seller reproachfully to a Washingtonian 
who was urging the impropriety of his 
business. 

“I confess it,’? was the reply, “but 
it was before I quit visiting your house. 
Since I signed the pledge, I can muster 
a clean one every day in the week!”’ 


CORK. 


Many persons see cork used daily 
without knowing whence came that 
useful material. Corks are cut from 
large slabs of the cork tree, a species of 
oak which grows wild in the countries 
south of Europe. The tree is stripped 
of its bark at about fifteen years old, 
but before stripping it off, the tree is not 
cut down as in the case of the oak. It 
is taken while the tree is growing, and 
the operation may be repeated every 
eighth or ninth year—the quality of the 
bark continuing each time to improve 
as the age of the tree increases. When 
the bark is taken off, it.is singed in the 
flames of a strong fire, and after being 
soaked for a considerable time in water, 
it is placed under heavy weights, in 
order to render it straight. Its extreme 
lightness, the ease with which it can be 
compressed, and its elasticity, are pro- 
perties so peculiar to this substitute, that 
no efficient substitute for it has been 
discovered. The valuable properties 
of cork were known to the Greeks and 
the Romans, who employed it for all 
the purposes for which it is used at pre- 
sent, with the exception of stopples, the 
ancients most used cement for stopping 
the mouths of bottles or vessels. The 
Egyptians are said to have made coffins 
of cork, which being spread on the 
inside with a resinous substance, pre- 
served dead bodies from decay. In 
modern times, cork was not generally 
used for stopples to bottles till about the 
close of the seventeenth century, wax 
being used till then for that purpose. 
The cork imported into Great Britain is 
brought principally from Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal. The quantity consumed 
is upwards of five hundred tons. 


= 


The Rising Generation. 


Temperance societies may use their 
utmost exertions for the moral improve- 


-ment of society, and may effect much 


good ; courts of justice may punish guilt, 
and ministers of the gospel reprove sin ; 
but all will be ineffectual whilst parents 


neglect to instil proper principles into 
‘their offspring, and train up the youth- 


ful mind to the observance of decency 
and good order. Mere infants, if ne- 
glected by their parents, will become 
vagrants and vagabonds, and commence 
a course leading directly to the peniten- 
tiary or the gallows. Yet, notwith- 
standing the certain disgrace which 
awaits children who are uninstructed in 
their religious, moral, and social duties, 
too many of them are left to evil associ- 
ations by fathers and mothers until they 
contract habits alike demoralizing to 
themselves and injurious to society. 


PARDONS. 
If Rome can pardon sins, as Romans hold, 
And if these pardons can be bought and sold, 
It were no sin to adore and worship Gorn. 


If they can purchase pardon with a sum, 

For sins they may commit in time to come 

And for sins past—’tis very well for Rome. 

At this rate they are happiest that have most, 
They'll purchase heaven at their own proper cost; 
Alas, the Poor! all that are so are lost. 

Whence came this or where did it begin ? 


What author has it, or who brought it in? 
Did Christ e’re keep a Custom House for sin? 


Some subtle Devil without much ado, 


Did certainly this sly invention brew, 
To gull them of their souls and money too! 


Resemblance between the Druids 
and Church of Rome. 


“7 was always struck with the sur- 
prising resemblance between the very 
ancient Pagan Hierarchy of the Druids, 
and that of the Church of Rome, in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Look 
into Cesar’s Commentaries, lib. 6th, 
and see how exactly they agree in the 
most material instances: a papal su- 
premacy in the Chief Druid, not only 
over the people among whom he re- 
sided, but over all of the same religion 
in other countries and states’; a judica- 
ture in him and his dependent priests, 
in all causes, public and private; a 
power of enforcing their sentences and 
decrees of excommunication, attended 
with the heaviest penalties and tem- 
poral’ punishments. An exemption to 
the priests from taxes, war, and all pub- 
lic burthens; a careful concealment of 
their doctrines and discipline from the 
laity, and a principal share in the go- 
vernment wherever their religion pre- 
vailed. How strongly, I say, do these 
two ecclesiastical polities resemble each 
other! The Hierarchy of Rome bears 
a greater resemblance to the ancient 
church of Briton and Gaul, which I 
suppose was derived from Egyptian 
original. It shows a similar spirit act- 
ing in both to the same purposes—the 
purposes of ecclesiastical ambition and 
power, favoured by the state of the 
clergy and people in those ages and 
countries in which they prevailed.”’— 
Lord Lyttleton. 


A TRIP TO CALIFORNIA. 
San Francisco, Sept. 1, 1849. 

1 am here at last, in the land of gold, 
after six months of toil, severe hard- 
ships, and nota little danger. Since I 
last wrote, I have travelled more than 
twelve hundred miles on foot, and that 
too in difficult and dangerous circum- 
stances. I have been reduced almost 
to the last stage of poverty, clothed in 
rags, and compelled to subsist on horse 
flesh and rattlesnakes; and notwith- 
standing all my sufferings the expe- 


‘rience has made me a wiser, and I hope 


and think, a better man. Certainly my 
general health is better than when I 
left New York, and I can now endure 
almost any amount of hardship. 

We sailed from Mazatlan on either 
the 22d or 23d of April. Our expecta- 
tion was to make the passage in about 
twenty-five days; but to guard against 
a much longer time, we laid in stores 
sufficient for forty. Head winds, con- 
stant gales, and high seas, kept us toss- 
ing about on the ocean called “ Pacific,”’ 
for thirty-six days. During this time 
seven hundred gallons of water were 
lost by carelessness, and for twenty-five 
days we were on short allowance. The 
wind was so violent and contrary that 
in a long stretch of twelve hundred 
miles we made not over three hundred 
to windward. We were now reduced 


to three days’ supply of water, at a 


pint a day for each person for drinking 
and cooking, and the eatables were 
mostly beans and rice. We dared not 
attempt to beat up the coast some two 
hundred miles where water might be 
had; we should have died of thirst be- 
fore the vessel could get there, nor could 
we return to Mazatlan or reach St. Lu- 
cas, the nearest port. We finally drew 
up a request to the captain to be landed 
at the first practicable place, and take 
the risk of life upon the barren coast of 
Lower California. Forty-eight, all who 
were able to sign this paper, did so— 
this was the only chance of saving the 
lives of those who were sick. The next 
afternoon we landed between the hours 
of 3 and 6 o’clock, through the surf, on 
the most miserable looking sand hills 
you can conceive, some taking with 
them a pint of very bad water, witha 
small supply of rice and salt beef. That 
night we walked about five miles. and 
encamped. We rose early and pushed 
forward. At 10 0’clock we stopped to 
rest, but yet there was no water. Here 
those who had brought some blankets 
and extra clothing determined to cast 
them aside to lighten their burden, the 
sun pouring down its rays as in an 
African desert. The soil over which 
we were passing appeared as if it had 
been baking for years. We sat down, 
toward evening, to ruminate on our 
condition. A bottle of water, the only 
one remaining, was, by accident,dropped 
from the hand of its owner and broken. 
A dozen heads were instantly thrust to 
the ground, that none of the precious 
fluid should be lost. Of this I was for- 
tunate enough to gbtain a few sips, 
mixed with sand. Soon after this event, 
a young man who had gone ahead re- 
turned shouting at the top of his voice, 
“W Whatacheering 
sound to the parched lips! The eye 
glistened, the drooping elevated their 
sinking heads. I need not attempt a 
description of the scene; it must have 
been seen to realize its effects. Water 
had been found after two hours’ digging 
—muddy to be sure, but the most palat- 
able draught that ever passed my lips. 

For seven days we wandered in the 
mountains before we discovered a path- 
way; then indeed we were happy, but 
our provisions were reduced to a few 
spoonfuls of rice a day. No game was 
seen, nor could any live in such a sun- 
scorched region. We now went sup- 
perless to bed, yet my spirits were good, 
although-death might do its work on 
the morrow. Without breakfast, the 


ext morning, we walked fifteen miles. 


Then God provided for us. We killed 
a smail rattlesnake and J. and myself 


ate him, bones and all, for dinner. That 
‘afternoon we found fresh horse-dung on 


the path. We pushed ahead cheerfully 
and soon saw.an old horse. We shot 
him, and his flesh afforded us all a most 
delicious meal. In a few days we came 


to a settlement of two Indians, where | 
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we obtained a little wheat flour. The | 
next day J. and myself walked forty 
miles, and reached a small town. After 
that we walked from twenty-five to 
thirty miles per day, frequently without 
water during the entire day. Finally 
we got a couple of small horses, (J. and 
myself had now separated from thé 
others,) which brought us to this place, 
and which we sold at a profit of fouf- 
teen dollars. My spirits have been 
kept up, generally, through this terrible 
journey, by the hope that my expecta- 
tions will be realized, and that I shall 
once more be permitted to return to my 
endeared friends in New York. There 
are so many vessels here from the At- 
lantic ports that tly market is glutted. 
I can buy goods here, at this moment, 
cheaper than in New York. Many’ 
speculations will be an entire failure; 
and ship owners will not be much bet- 
ter off; my opinion is that many ships 
will rot in our harbour, before seamen 
can be obtained to take them away. It 
is only by the most excellent manage- 
ment that the steamers keep men 
enough to navigate them. 


Good for Evil. 


Nearly twenty years ago, a theologi- 
cal student returning from Princeton, 
was obliged, on leaving the steamboat, 
to hire a horse to take him to the neigh- 
bourhood of his home, the roads bemg 
impassable for stages. On reaching a 
city afew miles from the place to which 
he was going, he ascertained that a mer- 
chant, a ruling elder in a Presbyterian 
church, was going East in three or four 
days, and would gladly ride the hired 
horse to the river. He would thus be 
saved the trouble and expense of hiring 
two horses and taking a boy to lead 
back the one he would ride. The stu- 
dent went to his store and mentioned 
his business to one of his clerks, who 
replied, that his employer would be 
quite pleased to obtain the horse. The 
student remained until the merchant 
came in; but when the matter was pro- 
posed to him, he affected to be quite 
careless, and would agree to ride the 
horse only on condition that the student, 
who was poor, should pay his fare at 
the livery stable up to the day of his 
setting out on his journey East. Years 
passed away; and that same student 
was a settled pastor. This same met- 
chant, having failed for a large amount, 
and being worth nothing, passed through 
the town where the pastor was settled, 
and was accommodated with a seat in 
his buggy to take him home, saving him 
a day’s delay and his stage fare. They 
who oppress their fellow-men in order 
to make money, will see the day when 
their sins will be brought to their me- 
mory.—Presbyterian of the West. 


A GOOD STORY. 


Old Colonel W , formerly a 
well known character in one of our 
eastern cities, was remarkable for one 
passion out of the ordinary range of hu- 
manity, and that was for buying any 
lot of trumpery which came under the 
head of “ miscellaneous,’’ for the rea- 
son that it could not be classified. 
Though close-fisted in general, he was 
continually throwing away hie money 
in fives and tens on such trash. In this 
way he filled all the old corners in his 
dwelling and out houses with a collec- 
tion of nondescript articles that would 
have puzzled a philosopher to tell what 
they were made for, or to what use they 
could be put. This, however, was a 
secondary consideration with the Colo- 
nel; for he seldom troubled his head 
about such articles after they were 
fairly housed. Not so with his wife, 
however, who was continually remon- 
strating against these purchases which 
served only to clutter up the house, and 
as food for the mirth of the domestics. 
But the Colonel, though he often sub- 
mitted to these remonstrances of his 
better half, could not resist the passion, 
and so he went on adding from week to 
week to his heap of miscellanias. 

One day, while sauntering down the 
street, he heard the rich, full tones of 
the auctioneer, and of course stepped in 
to see what was being sold. On the 
floor he perceived a collection which 
looked as if it might have been pur- 
loined from the garret of some museum, 
and around which a motley group had 
assembled; while on the counter stood 
the portly auctioneer, in the very height 
of a mock indignant remonstrance with 
the audience. | 

“Nine dollars and ninety cents!” 
cried the auctioneer; “gentlemen, it is 
a shame, it is barbarous to stand by 
and permit such a sacrifice of property! 
Nine dollars and ninety—good morn- 
ing, Colonel! A magnificent lot of an- 
tiques—and all going for nine dollars 
and ninety cents. Gentlemen, you’ll 
never see another such lot! and all 
going—going—going for nine dollars 
and ninety cents.. Colonel W ‘ 
can you permit such a sacrifice >??? The 
Colonel glanced his eye over the lot, 
and then with a nod and a wink as- 
sured him that he could not. The next 
instant the hammer came down, and 
the purchase was his at ten dollars, 
As the articles were to be paid for and 
removed immediately, the Colonel lost 
no time in getting a cart and having 
every thing packed up and on their way 
to the house. He proceeded to his own 
store, chuckling within himself that 
now, at least, he had made a bargain 
at which his wife could not grumble. 

In due time the Colonel was seated 
at the dinner-table, when lifting his 
eyes he observed a cloud on his wife’s 
brow. “ Well, my dear?” said he, in- 
quiringly.  Well,”’ repeated his wife ; 
“it is not well, Mr. W.; I am vexed 
beyond endurance. You know C. the 
auctioneer “Certainly,’’ replied the 
Colonel, “and a very gentlemanly per- 
son he is too.”’ 

“You may think so,’’ replied the 
wife, “but I don’t, and I will tell you 
why—a few days ago, I gathered to- 
gether all the trumpery with which you 
have been cluttering the house for the 
last twelve years, and sent it to him, 
with orders to sell the lot immediately 
to the highest bidder for cash. He as- 
sured me that he would do so in all this 
week, at farthest, and pay over the pro- 
ceeds to my order. And here I have 
been congratulating myself on things: 
first, on having got rid of a most intoler- 
able nuisance; and secondly, on re- 
ceiving money enough therefrom to 
purchase that new velvet hat you pro- 


mised me so long ago. And now what 
do you think? This morning, about an 
hour ago, the whole load came back 
without a word of explanation.” 

The Colonel looked blank for a mo- 
ment, and then proceeded to clear up 
the mystery. But the good woman 
was pacified only by the promise of a 
ten dollar note beside that in the hands 
of the auctioneer; on condition, how- 
ever, that she should never mention it. 
Of course she kept her word. 


— 


To Make Good Coffee. 


First procure the best coffee in the 
market, wash it very clean, and roast it 


to the colour of golden brown, but not 


of a deeper shade, by any means. Then 
take the white of three eggs to each 
pound of coffee, mix very carefully with 
the coffee while warm, and immediate- 
ly transfer to earthen vessels, tying them 
over with bladders to render them air- 
tight. Take from these vessels suffi- 
cient coffee for one making only at a 
time ; grind it, place it in a fine muslin 
bag; suspend it about midway in the 
pot; turn on the boiling water, and put 
on the cover to prevent the escape of 
steam. By this mode the coffee will be 
very strong, but it is best to reduce it 
by the addition of boiling hot milk, 
when it will form a most delicious be- 
verage, very different, indeed, from that 
which is produced by boiling the ground 
coffee in water. By this process of sim- 
ple infusion, all the virtues of the cof- 
fee will be obtained.—Farmer’s Cabi- 
net. 


Cheap and Durable Wash. 

The following is a most excellent, 
eheap, and durable wash for wooden 
fences and buildings. It owes its dura- 
bility chiefly to the white vitriol, which 
hardens and fixes the wash: 

Take a barrel and slack one bushel of 
freshly burned lime in it, by covering 
the lime with boiled water. 

After it is slacked, add cold water 
enough to bring it to the consistency of 
good white-wash. Then dissolve in 
water, and add one pound of white vit- 
riol (sulphate of zinc) and one quart of 
fine salt. 

To give this wash a cream colour, 
add one-half a pound of yellow ochre 
(in powder.) To give ita fawn colour, 
add a pound of yellow ochre, and one- 
fourth of a pound of Indian red. 

To make awash a handsome gray 
stone colour, add one-half a pound of 
French blue, and one-fourth pound of 
Indian red; a drab will be made by 
adding one-half pound of burnt sienna, 
and one-fourth pound Venitian red. 

For brick or stone, instead of one 
bushel of lime, use half a bushel of 
lime, and half a bushel of hydraulic ce- 
ment.—Downing’s Horticulturist. 


AGRICULTURAL. 

RENOVATION OF oLp TrREES.—The 
following information received from a gar- 
dener, who for many years largely supplied 
the London Market with fruit, may proba- 
bly be new to many of our readers:—It is 
generally found that after an apple tree has 
borne for a certain number of years it be- 
comes comparatively unproductive. It has 
been usual in such cases to remove the old 
tree and replace it by younger ones. ‘This 
may be obviated by regrafting the old tree; 
and according to the testimony of the gar- 
dener above mentioned, the older the stock, 
the better the quality of the fruit. He had 
scarcely a tree of any age, among several 
hundreds that his orchard contained when 
the writer visited it that had not undergone 
this process, and in some cases more than 
once. ‘There were trees whose trunks 
were so hollow as in some parts to be little 
more than a shell, which had been subject- 
ed to this operation the season before, and, 
judging from the vigorous appearance of the 
grafts, with perfect success. ‘The plan he 
adopted was the following :—The ends of 
branches were sawn or cut off where they 
were about the size of a man’s wrist, or 
rather less, and two or more scions inserted 
in each, according to circumstances. By 
this means in the course of three years he 
obtained a large, full-bearing tree. 


A Constant Suppty or Ecas.—A neigh- 
bour of our State says that hog’s lard is the 
best thing he can find to mix with the 
dough he gives to his hens, He says that 
one cut of this fat as large as a walnut will 
set a hen to laying immediately after she 
has been broken up from setting, and that 
by feeding them with the fat occasionally, 
his hens continue to lay through the whole 
winter.— South Carolinian. 


Hens Eatine THEIR Eces.—Hens, it is 
well known, when kept shut up, are very 
apt to eat their eggs. ‘The best preventive 
is to keep them well supplied with lime and 
gravel, and with meat in some form. The 
nests-should be so deep in the boxes, that 
they cannot reach them while standing on 
the edge. 


Corn Fopper anp Pumpxins.—J. H. 
Jenne, in the Boston Cultivator, says that 
two cows, in fine order, fed on corn fodder, 
and with each a large pumpkin a day, gave 
fourteen quarts of milk per day. When 
the corn fodder and pumpkins were gone, 
they were fed on good hay, when they fell 
off to seven quarts per day. 


GATHERING AND PresERviNG Nuts.— 
This is the season for gathering and pre- 
serving chestnuts, hickory nuts, butternuts, 
&c. As soon as the heavy frosts appear, 
they may be shaken or beaten off the trees 
with poles, separated, if necessary, from the 
shells or burrs, and then thinly spread in 
some garret or airy loft to dry, where they 
should be kept until ready for sale or use. 
If suffered to be packed up in boxes or 
casks, before they are dry, all kinds of nuts 
will become musty and strong, greatly de- 
teriorating in value, whether they are sold 


or consumed at home.—American Agri- 


culturist. 


Raisinc Ontons.—S. Williams, of Water- 
loo, New York, states in the Genessee Far- 
mer, that the best way to obtain early on- 
ions, is to plant the black seed after the 
summer droughts are over, take them up 
in November and put them in the cellar, 
and in April set them out in beds. They 
will soon mature, and are much better than 
what are called top-onions. If you have a 
few small onions in the ground all winter, 
they will come forward very early in the 
spring, and may be eaten as a salad, tops 
and all. 


Butrer.—The Genessee Farmer, speak- 
ing of American butter in England, says 
that by foreign accounts, it is not so well 
packed or made as the Irish or the Dutch, 
and a great quantity of it has to be sold for 

, as being unfit to use. We believe 
the evil of this does not so much lie in the 
packing as in the way of collecting the 


cream. To make good butter the milk ul 


should never be furned when the cream is 
taken off. Let care be exercised in this 
respec}, and then we will always have sweet 
butter from sweet cream. Or let the milk 
be churned without skimming—the way in 
which the best butter is produced. It would 
be well to pack the butter firkins inside of 
larger firkins, filled between with salt. 


Aw Easy Rute ror Farmers.—A “ quar- 
ter of wheat’ is an English measure of 
eight standard bushels; so if you see that 
quoted at fifty-six shillings, it is seven shil- 
lings a bushel. A shilling is twenty-four 
cents: multiply by seven, and you have 
$1. 68 per bushel. 


Eoeos.—Eggs that are to be used for pud- 
dings, custards, &c., should be nicely cleaned 
before they are broken, with a cloth dipped 
in strong vinegar. Then, if after being 


emptied of all but the white that always re- 


mains sticking to the inside, the shells are 
spread out and dried, they serve as well for 
clearing coffee as isinglass, and with the ad- 
ditional advantage that it costs nothing but 
a little forethought. 


Sowine Grass Seep 1n Autumn.—The 
American Farmer recommends for the late 
sowing of timothy seed, that a peck of buck- 
wheat per acre be sown at the same time. 
The frost will cut the buckwheat down, 
where it will remain to protect the young 
plants through winter. 


Horrible Scene at the Court of 
Persia. 

The young Shah has been passing 
the holy month of Ramazan, which 
happens this year to coincide with the 
dog days, in a spacious garden not far 
from Teheran. The envoy of a great 
Christian Sovereign having demanded 
an audience of his Majesty, an hour 
was appointed for the ceremony. His 
Excellency, on arriving in due season 
at the royal encampment, was ushered 
into a tent where he reposed a monient, 
while his arrival was announced to the 
Mohammedan successor.of Varius and 
Xerxes. Scarcely had he taken a seat, 
when his ears were assailed by the 
sound of repeated heavy blows, min- 
gled with the most piteous cries of ter- 
ror and agony. Scarcely had he time 
to comprehend that a grand public ex- 
ecution was the cause of these distress- 
ing sounds, when he was seized by the 
Shah’s attendants, and hurried forward 
to the Royal presence. On his passage 
a greater and more revolting shock 
awaited him. Executioners dragging 
the yet palpitating trunks of eight head- 
less victims, decapitated before the Shah, 
met him in his path, and rudely shoved 
him aside to make way for their hideous 
train of carnage and mutilation. On 
reaching the Court circle, pale, agitated, 
and confused, he remained for some 
seconds in an attitude of speechless hor- 
ror. The Shah, with an air of com- 


— which would have done him 


onour on the field of battle, inquired 
if the envoy was unwell; and then, for 
the first time, in language of just indig- 
nation, learned what even the most 
despotic Court of Europe would think 
of the bloody and barbarous reception 
just given to its representative. Be- 
sides the appearance of insult offered to 
a friendly Sovereign, no light shade of 
odium was cast upon the throne, when 
thus converted from a seat of judgment 
and mercy into the shambles of a but- 
cher. It is rumoured that the king of 
kings, abashed by so well-deserved a 
reproof, hung his head in the silence of 
youthful shame, and that the indignant 
envoy, on repeating his complaint to 
the Prime Minister, received the con- 
soling assurance that he had probably 


earned by twenty minutes of annoy- 


ance, the satisfaction of putting an end 
to a barbarous and hateful practice, 
which, though belonging to the good 
old times of Persia, was not the less a 
scandal to the age, and a dishonour to 
the Crown.—LZondon Chronicle. 


ASHINGTON COLLEGE, PENNSYLVA.- 
NIA.—The next Session (of five months) 
of this Institution will commence on the first Mon- 
day of November. Washington College is strongly 
recommended by the hea!thfulness and beauty of its 
location, the ability of its instructors, the fine moral 
and religious influences thrown around it, and the 
cheapness with which its advantages may be en- 
joyed. In all these respects it will compare favour- 
ably with any other College in the West. The Ca- 
talogue of the last year embraces the names of one 
hundred and seventy-five students; and there is no 
good reason why its numbers might not be greatly 
increased. 

Trerms.—Tuition in the College proper, $15 per 
Session; in the English Department, $10.50. Board- 
ing in clubs at 75 cents per week; in commons, 
$1.50; in private families from $1.50 to $2 per week. 
_ Washington is handsomely situated on the Na- 
tional Road leading from Cumberland to Wheeling, 
at the point where it is intersected by the Pittsburgh 
Turnpike. It is therefore easy of access from all 
directions, 

For particulars, inquire of the Rev. Dr. McCo- 


_naughy, President of the College; Rev. Dr. Elliott, 


President of the Board of Trus 
Reed, Secretary. 


s; or Dr. R.R 


oct 13—31* 


EW TO RENT.—Pew No. 85, in the Spring 

Garden Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 

(Dr. John McDowell’s,) will be rented low. Apply 
at No. 209 Race street, Philadelphia. oct 16—4t* 


| OPEWELL ACADEMY.— This Institution 


§ is in a flourishing condition, and delightfully 
situated in the western part of Chester county, 
Pennsylvania. It is in one of the most healthy and 
pleasant locations in the country. The course of 
instruction is thorough, and students are prepared 
for any kind of business, or for entering any College 
in the Union. The Winter Session commences on 
the first Tuesday of November, consisting of twenty 
weeks. 

Trerms.—Boarding and tuition for the winter, $55. 
Fuel, lights, and washing, $2.50. Instruction in 
Vocal Music, $1.50. No other charges except for 
books, furnished at city prices. 

Instruction will be given on Instrumental Music, 
if required, by J. W. Snider, Professor of Music. 
William M. Lamb, A. B. Professor of Languages 
and Mathematics, a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is engaged in this Institution. 

(L> Access by stage from the Depot of the Penn- 
sylvania and Baltimore Railroad Company, at New- 
ark, Delaware, by way of New London, Oxford, on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, and from Perry- 
ville, on the Philadelphia and Baltimore Railroad, 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays of each 
week. 

Further particulars will be given in the circulars, 
by addressing M. DICKEY, Principal, 

Hopewell Cotton Works, Chester county, 
oct 13—5t Pennsylvania. 


INE TEAS, &c.—Some of the best Black Teas 
ever imported, with a variety of Prime Black Tea 
by the Box, at 31} to 60 cents per pound. Also 
extra quality, new crop Hyson, Matas Hyson, Im- 
perial, and Gunpowder Tea. The choicest Sugar 
Cured Hams of all sizes. A full assortment o 
Underwood’s Pickels, Sauces, and Ketchups; 75 
of the best imitation English Cheese the subscriber 
ever met with. Also English, Parmesan, Dutch 
Head, Sap Sago, Gruyere, Pine Apple, and Common 
Cheese. Sugars of every description at greatly re- 
duced prices; Old Government Java Coffee at lower 
prices then ever before known, with all articles kept 
in the best Family Grocery Stores, at the lowest cash 
prices. Orders from the Country, as well as the 
City, carefully attended to. SIMON COLTON. 
North-east cor. Chesnut and Tenth st. Philadelphia. 
may 13—tf 


HITE HONEY IN THE COMB.—Just re- 

ceived, a large supply of Honey in the 

Comb, as white and clear as spring water, as it runs 

from the comb. It was gathered from white clover 

on the mountains in Herkimer county, New York, 

and is the best flavoured Honey in this country. 

For sale in small boxes at 25 cents, and in less 

quantities at 31} cents per pound, 
SIMON COLTON, 

North-east corner of Chestnut and Tenth strcets, 

sep 22—3t Philadelphia. 


AMES R. WEBB, GROCERY AND TEA | 
DEALER—91 South Eighth street, below Wal. 
nut, Philadelphia —Has for sale very fine Green 


and Black Teas; Java, Maracaibo, and other fing 
Coffees; Pickles, Sauces, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
and Jams; Lemon, Vanilla, Ginger, and Cayenne 
Syrups; Alexandria Pure Water Crackers, Boston 
Biscuit, Farina, Fine and Coarse Hominey, Spanish 
Olives by the quart. The best brands of Rochester 
Flour always on hand. Sap Sago, Dutch, and Imi- 
tation English Cheese, with a general assortment of 
good Groceries for Family use. Goods packed and 
delivered to any part of the city, steamboat, or rail- 
road depots. july 28—tf 


HCENIXVILLE CI.ASSICAL INSTITUTE.— 
The second Sessiun of the Phenixville Classi- 
cal Institute, Chester county, Pennsylvania, will 
open on Wednesday, 7th of November. The course | 
of instruction is intended to embrace a thorough 
English education, and the usual course in the Clas- 
sics necessary to prepare for College. 
Trerms.—For Primary studies, $10 per session of 
22 weeks; for advanced English studies, $12.50; 
and for Latin and Greek languages, $15. For board- 
ing $1.75 per week. One-half invariably to be paid 
in advance. A. MARPLE, Principal. 
oct 6—3i* 


ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS—Euizasetutown, New Jersey.—This 
Institution affords a thorough course of instruction 


in the Greek, Latin, and French Languages, and in 


all the branches of a complete English and Mathe- 
matical tion 

Pupils are fitted for any standing in the most re- 
spectable Colleges, or prepared for mercantile and 
other active pursuits. 

In the French Department a companionable native 
teacher is employed, who devotes ali his time to the 
interest of the pupils, and the French is made a 
spoken language. 

The location is upon high ground, about half a 
mile west of the town, and is entirely healthful. 
The grounds are extensive. A pleasant wood, a 
fine open play-ground, and a gymnasium upon the 
premises, afford facilities for rural and athletic exer- 
cises. The town is situated upon the great tho- 
roughfare between New York and Philadelphia, and 
is approached from either city several times a day. 

The Winter Session will commence on the first 
Monday in November, and close on the last day of 
March. 

Terms.—Board and Tuition (including French), 
$125 per Session. Tuition in Drawing and Music 
at Professors’ prices. 

REFERENCES. | 

New York.—Rev. W. W. Phillips, D.D., Rev. 
George Potts, D.D., Rev. John Knox, D.D., Rev. 
Robert Baird, D.D., Thomas F. Richards, Esq., and 
G. G. Howland, Esq. 

Jersey City —Hon. D. S. Gregory. 

Philadelphia.—Rev. W. Lord, Dp., Rev. J. H. 
Jones, D.D., Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D.D., James 
Dunlap, Esq., William S. Martien, and General 
Robert Patterson. 

Baltimore.—Rev. John C. Backus, D.D., Rev. W. 
E. Wyatt, D.D., Rev. S. P. Hill, Rev. Jobn Dun- 
can, D.D., S. K. George, Esq., Wesley Cowles, Esq. 
and Hon. David Stewart. 

Hagerstown, Md.—Rev. S,. Tustin. 

Washington.—Lieut. J. M. Gillis and Dr. A. D. 
Bache. 

Richmond, Va.—Right Rev. John Johns, D.D. 

. Alabama.—John Bloodgood, Esq., Mobile; Hon. 
William L. Yancy, Wetumpka. 
ississippi.—Mrs. A. D. Postlethwaite and L. R. 
Marshall, Esq. Natchez. 
Lexington, Ky.—Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge,D.D. 
sep 15—6t “ 


HE DEATH-BED OF THE REV. JOHN 
i WESLEY.—This large and magnificent Mez- 
zotinio Engraving is offered as a premium to any 
person remitting $3 in advance, for one year’s sub- 
scription to Godey’s Lady’s Book, the leading maga- 
zine of America. Address L. A. Godey, 113 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. oct 6—3t 


EDAR HILL FEMALE SEMINARY—Near 
Mount Joy, Lancaster County, PENNSYLVANIA. 
—The Twenty-sixth Semi-annual Session of the 
Cedar Hill Seminary will commence on the first 
Monday of November next. Parents and guardians 
purposing to place their daughters or wards in this 
Institution will please make early application. 

N. B. Catalogue and Circular, containing notice 
of Terms, Course of Studies, Text-books, and other 
information relating to the peculiar claims of this 
Institution, will be forwarded on application, by 
mail or otherwise. 

Note.—The Terms have been recently modified, 
and we now believe more eligible than those of any 
other Seminary of similar character and reputation 
in the country, especially for young ladies who are 
expecting to enjoy the advantages of a complete 
course of education. N. DODGE, A. M., 

sep 29—5t* Principal and Proprietor. 


LEXANDER’S HISTORY OF AFRICAN 
A COLONIZATION.—Sgconp Epirion.—Just 
published, a second edition of the History of Coloni- 
zation on the Western Coast of Affica; by Archi- 
bald Alexander, D.D. Professor in the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, New Jerséy; one vol. 8vo, 
embellished with a large Map of Liberia, recently 
drawn with great care, and the most accurate Map 
of the Colony of Liberia that has been published. 

In the first edition of this work the History was 
continued only to the death of Governor Buchanan; in 
this, it is extended to the time when the colony was 
declared an independent Republic. Competent 
judges, who have examined the work, pronounce it 
to be full of interest as a history of a most important 
enterprise. | 

NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION. 

From the New York Journal of Commerce.—A 
history like this, executed with the ability anticipated 
from the profound learning and other eminent quali- 
fications of the venerable author, was requisite to 
impress our countrymen with an adequate idea of 
the importance of the settlement at Liberia, as well 
as of its character, indicated by the general preva- 
lence of good order and subjection to law, the estab- 
lishment of schools, and the privileges of public 
worship adequate to the wants of the people. 

From the New York Commercial Advertiser.— 
It has lung been known to the friends of the African 
race that the Rev. Dr. Alexander has been engaged 
upon a historical account of the Liberian enterprise. 
For this undertaking he has been well fitted by his 
early acquaintance with the founders of the colony, 
and his continued attention to the progress of events, 
for many years. The result is a beautiful octavo, 
of 600 pages. It is a fine specimen of typography, 
and is furnished with a large map of Liberia and the 
adjacent coast. The introduction, which is ample 
and interesting, contains the best defence of this 
charity which it has been our lot to read. The 
work commences with a full description of the west- 
ern coast of Africa. It next gives a sketch of the 
British Colony at Sierra Leone. Then comes a 
chapter on the origin of the scheme of colonization, 
which, to many readers, will be startling for its no- 


velty. 

From the Philadelphia North American.—It com- 
prises the history of Liberia, and is full of valuable 
and interesting matter. The records of the zeal, 
privations, and sufferings which have distinguished 
the pioneers in the cause of colonization, afford am- 
ple scope for the historian, and Dr. Alexander, with 
other assistants, has given a work which deserves, 
and must receive, the attention of the many active 
friends of the Colonization Society. 

The Sermons of the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor, 
D. D., Lord Bishop of Down, Conner, and Dromore. 
Complete in 1 volume, 8vo.—$1.50. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress, with Scott’s Notes, 
new and elegant edition, with eight illustrations, by 
Howland. Cloth, $1, extra gilt, $1.50. 

Just published and for sale by 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 

No. 142 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above 

sep 29—t Sixth, Philadelphia. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES.—WNo. 9 South side of 
Washington Square, Philadelphia.—Rev. G. Man- 
WARING, (late Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Camden, New Jersey,) Principal.—This Institution 
is situated in one of the most pleasant and healthy 
parts of the city of Philadelphia. The course of in. 
struction is thorough, and embraces.all the branches 
usually pursued in the best Seminaries in the land. 

The year is divided into two Sessions of five 
months each, commencing on the first days of Sep- 
tember and February 

Terms.— Board and tuition in English and Latin, 
$125 per Session. Tuition forday scholars—Junior 
Class, $20 per Session; Middle Class, $30 per Ses- 
sion; Senior Class, $40 per Session. Music, French, 
Drawing, &c. extra. 

For further particulars see Circulars, which may 
be had at the Bookstore of William S. Martien, No. 
142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, or of the Princi- 
pal, at the Seminary. 

Reference may be made to most of the Presby- 
terian clergymen in Philadelphia. sep 8—t! 


AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE—Norais- 

TOWN, PENNSYLVANIA.—The Winter Session of 

this Institution will commence on Tuesday the 30th 

of October. The course of instruction embraces all 

the branches of a thorough English and polite edu- 
cation. 

Terms.—Board and tuition in all the English 
studies except Chemistry, per Session of five months, 
$65. Chemistry, with experiments, $2.50. Les- 
sons on Piano or Guitar, and use of Instrument, 
$20. Do. Harp, do. $40. Drawing or Flower 
Painting, and Ancient or Modern Languages, each, 
$10. Paintifig in Oil, $12.50. Washing, per dozen, 
30 cents. Books and Stationery furnished at Phila- 
delphia retail prices. 

The Session bills to be paid, $35 in advance, and 
the remainder before the pupil is 

Circulars, containing particulars, may be ob- 
tained by addressin 

sep 22 61" J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 


HEAP THEOLOGICAL BOOKSTORE— No. 
36 North Sixth, between Market and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia.—W here is for sale, at greatly 
reduced prices, a choice collection of new and old 
Theological Books, including many works that are 
rare and valuable, among w ich are to be found the 
following :—Critici Sacri, 9 vols. folio, best edition, 
bound in vellum. Thesaurus us Philologi- 
cus, 2 vols. folio, vellam. Thesaurus Novus, Theo 
pens Phi icus, 2 vols, folio, vellum, making in 
all 13 vols. folio, and a very superior set. Bloom. 
field’s Critical Digest of Sacred Annotations on the 
New Testament, 8 vols. octavo, London. Owen's 
Great Commentary on Hebrews, 4 vols. London. 
Witsius on the Economy of the Covenants, 2 vols. 
Pool’s Synopsis Criticorum, 5 vols. folio, a choice 
copy. Rosenmulleri Scholia in Novum Testamen- 
tum, 5 vols. Burder’s Oriental Custome, 2 vols. 
calf, gilt, very neat. Burder’s Oriental Literature, 
2 vols. calf, gilt, very neat. Abbott’s Exposition of 
Jonah, 1 vol. 8vo, new edition. Winer’s Idioms of 
the Language of the New Testament. Jahn's In- 
troduction to the Old Testament. Vitringa’s Ob. 
servationes Sacre, 2 vols. 4to, very scarce. Light. 
foot’s Complete Works, 10 vols. Svo, best edition, 
Charnock on the Divine Attributes. Hawker’s 
Works, complete in 10 vols. 8vo, fine copy. And 
very many other standard Works, too numerous to 
mention in a single advertisement, but to be seen 
and had at the Cheap Bookstore of 
DANIELS & SMITH, 
No. 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 
Books bought or exchanged. sep22—3 


NSTRUCTION IN INTELLECTUAL AND 
MORAL SCIENCE.—A Clergyman, who is a 
graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
who has for several years devoted attention to the 
study of Intellectual and Moral Science, proposes to 
engage in giving instruction in those branches. 
His course would embrace the subjects of Logic, 
Rhetoric, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Natural 
Theology, and the Evidences of Christianity. The 
attention of Instructors in the higher seminaries is 
solicited to this proposal. Satisfactory references 
will be given, and further particulars may be learned 
by addressing A. M., at this office. sept 29-—3t 


XFORD FEMALE SEMINARY—Cuester 

County, Pennsytvania.—The winter Session in 
this Institution, under the care of the Rev. John M. 
Dickey, and the Rev. Samuel Dickey, will com- 
mence on the first Wednesday in November, con- 
tinuing five months. 

Trrms.—Boarding and Tuition in all the English 
branches, except Chemistry, » per session.— 
Chemistry with Experiments, $2.50. Lessons on 
Piano with use of instrument, $12.50. Guitar, $10. 
Ancient and Modern Languages, each $]0.— 
Drawing and Painting, each $5. Washing per 
dozen, 30 cents. Besides the Principals, four assis- 
tants are engaged in the school; and none are em- 
ployed except teachers of ability and experience. 

> For further particulars address Oxford, Ches. 
ter county, Pennsylvariia. Access by ‘Stage daily, 
from Newark and Perryville on the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Railroad. sep 29—4t 


| E GROCERIES.—Colton & Co,, South West 
Corner Arch and Sixth streets, Philadelphia, 
have now for sale one of the finest stock of Family 
Groceries in the city, and are selling many of the 
very best articles at extremely low prices; for in- 
stance, Fresh Green Tea at 75 cts., very fine flavour 
and strength; do. at 50 cts. very good; Fine Fla- 
voured Black Tea, at 37} and 50 cts. Better Sugar 
for 63 cts. than any other store; White at 7, and 
very white at 8 cts. Best Loaf, Crushed, Sifted, and 
Pulverized Sugars. A small lot of the finest Old 
Government Java Coffee in the city—Laguyra, Mara- 
caibo, and Rio, in bags, and at retail, cheap. An 
assortment of the richest Jellies, Canton Ginger in 
Syrup, Maccaroni, Vermicelli, Pickles, Sauces, 
Ketchup, Olive Oil of Latour’? and Laguerrenne”? 
brands, and every article in our line selected with 
the greatest care, and warranted to please. Goods 
packed up securely, and sent to any part of the 
country. COLTON & CO., Family Grocers, 
South West Corner Arch and Sixth streets, Philad. 
may 5—tf 


EW BOOKS.—Tue Books ror AcEnts, 
—Published Subscription. Important 
American Nationa, Worxs—* 1776!"—A Faith- 
ful Chronicle of the War of American Indepen- 
dence, 1 vol. 8vo, 70 engravings, in gilt binding. 
The Presidents of the United States, their Memoirs 
and Administration, with National Statistics, with 
Portraits of the Presidents; royal octavo, in Pic. 
torial Binding. Library Edition, Statesman’s 
Manual, the Lives, Addresses, and Messages of the 
Presidents from Washington to Taylor, with a 
History of their Administrations: also Historical 
and Statistical Public Documents, with an Analyti- 
cal Index to the whole work, edited by Edwin Wil- 
liams. With Portraits of the Presidents, and Views 
of the Capitol, President’s House, and Seals of the 
several States, in four large 8vo volumes. Refe- 
rence Edition, Statesmen’s Manual, in three vols. 
large 8vo, without portraits, This edition is in- 
tended for Statesmen, Legislators, and public men. 
The Republic of the United States, and its Political 
Institutions, Reviewed and Examined, by Alexis 
De Tocqueville, in one large octavo volume. The 
Twelve Stars of our Republic, a National Annual 
for Young American Citizens, illastrated with por- 
traits of the Presidents, and Illuminated Pietures 
of the Signers, the Capitol, the President’s House 
at Washington, and Bunker Hill, elegantly bound, 
gilt edged. Also, the following works:—Dr. Dow- 
lings’s History of Romanism to the present time, 
5U engravings. The Guide to Knowledge, 300 en- 
gravings. The Wonders of the World, 200 engra- 
vings. Mrs. Ellis’s Family Mon\tor, one volume 
8vo. Mrs. Ellis’s Guide to Social Happiness, one 
vol. 8vo. Christian Martyrology, illustrated, 8vo. 
Odd Fellow’s Offering for 1848, 1849, and 1850, 
elegantly bound and illustrated. 

(> Responsible Agents wanted to canvass every 
city and county in the United Stated. Address 
Edward Walker, 114 Fulton street, New York, or 
to JOHN JONES, Agent, 
oct 6—3t No. 28 North Fifth street, Philadelphia. 


RIVATE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

—In the Village of Goshen, Orange county, New 
York.—The Rev. Danie WELLs will commence his 
winter term on the last Tuesday in October. Mr. 
Wells flatters himself, that from the limited number 
of pupils received, and the continual personal atten- 
tion which he gives to their instruction, he may con. 
fidently offer to parents peculiar advantages for their 
children placed under his care. No pupils are re- 
ceived who do not board in his family. 
_ ‘TErmMs—$250 per annum for board, washing, 
tuition, and the use of the necessary school books. 

Rererences.— New York City—The Rev. John 

C. Lowrie, Robert Carter, Esq., D. W. C. Olyphant, 


Esq. 

Brooklyn, New York.—The Rev. M. W. Jacobus. 

Princeton, New Jersey—The Rev. James W. 
Alexander. 

Philadelphia.—William S. Martien. sep 29—3 

LAIR H veer Manor, Chester County, 

Pennsylvania.—The Winter Session of this 

School for Boys and Young Men will commence on 
the first Monday of next November, _ 

Terms as heretofore for Winter Session. Com- 
munications, post-paid, addressed to the Principal, 
Cochranville, Chester county, Pennsylvania, will be 
promptly answered, and all desirable references or 
information imparted. ‘The number is limited, and 
therefore application had better be made early. 

oct 6—4t ALFRED HAMILTON. 
ENRY’S COMMENTARY. —Six Vo.umes 

For $10.—Recommended by the Clergy Zz 
all Protestant Denominations. — BarRinGTon 
Hasweiit, No. 293 Market street, Philadelphia, 
have just published a new edition of Henry’s Expo- 
sition of the Old and .New Testaments, with a Me- 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the Rev. A. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public, 

The following are the prices at which they can 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the country: 
In half muslin binding, $10; in fall sheep binding, 
$12.50; in half calf binding, $13.50. A liberal dis- 
count will be made to Congregations and others, 
purchasing in quantities. 

Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sell 
very Low for cash, The Psalms of David, 32mo, 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, muslin, gilt edge; do. 
32mo, tucks, gilt edge; do. 18mo, large type, for the - 
use of aged persons, in various styles of binding. 

Also, the Presb terian Confession of Faith. 

> Sunday School Teachers will be furnished on 
the best terms. may 19—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


Is PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 142 Chestnut Street, South side, First 
Bookstore above Sixth, Philadelphia, and 
No. 285 Broadway, New York, Bo: 
BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 

TERMS.—Three Dollars pet annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifiy Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year.—All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing to 
continue their subscription, and their paper will be 
sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinu 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 
of the Proprietor. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first. insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 


to be made in advance. 
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